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The  Comedy  of  Generation 

JOHN  ARTHOS 

FROM  time  to  time  in  Shakespeare’s  comedies  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  richness  a  particular  idea  plays  over  one  and  another 
situation  until  we  hnally  understand  that  it  is  this  illuminating 
it  all.  In  As  You  Like  It,  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  perhaps  in 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  ideas  and  intellectuality  approach  the 
coherence  Meredith  thought  the  essential  part  of  the  comic 
method.  And  while  it  is  probably  right  to  regard  Moli^rc  as 
the  perfection  of  comedy  in  modern  times,  in  proposing  this  to 
us  Meredith  may  have  been  valuing  comedy  too  much  for 
what  is  after  all  only  one  feature  of  Moli^re’s  art,  however 
salient.  By  this  view  of  things  he  has  helped  us  understand  that 
the  enjoyment  of  a  play  like  All's  Well,  for  an  example,  is  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  Le  Manage  Force  for  the  pleasure  we  take  in  the 
developing  of  a  point  of  view,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  certain  de¬ 
tachment,  and  for  an  intellectual  concentration  that  helps  define 
and  lighten  the  feeling  and  humour  and  suffering  in  the  play. 

But  it  is  also  right  to  acknowledge  that  something  in  Moli^re 
compares  to  Shakespeare’s  richness,  and  this  is  often  over¬ 
looked  in  absorbed  attention  to  the  intellectual  factor.  If 
Moliire  does  not  provide  so  great  an  assortment  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  and  clowns  and  fools  and  if  his  language  has  less  of 
the  poetry  of  description  and  song,  he  is  nevertheless  pro¬ 
foundly  faithful  to  every  character  that  turns  up,  and  an  intense 
perusal  of  the  life  of  each  of  them  opens  great  vistas  upon  the 
passions  and  complexities  of  life.  Always  a  single  vision  pre¬ 
vails,  of  course,  nothing  shakes  the  playwright’s  control,  and 
Ws  control  is  the  truth  he  sees,  the  truth  of  the  whole  in  each 
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part  and  in  the  sum.  There  is,  as  a  result,  an  individuality  in 
each  person  that  compares  with  the  Shakespearean  creation, 
and  each  character  can  easily  be  thought  capable  of  living  a 
life  of  his  own.  As  Parolles  might  have  lived  another  life,  and 
yet  the  same  one,  had  he  never  come  to  Florence,  so  Sganarelle 
had  he  picked  another  bride,  or,  in  fact,  never  decided  to  marry. 
This  faculty  Moliere  shares  with  Shakespeare,  and  I  suppose 
this,  too,  might  be  taken  to  be  indispensable  to  the  best  comedy. 

The  word  comic,  in  short,  ought  not  to  be  so  loaded  that  it 
can  be  taken  to  apply  to  a  play  and  to  explain  it  by  virtue  of 
the  fulfilment  of  a  single  condition.  There  are  times  in  Ben 
Jonson  when  the  richest  life  and  complexity  burst  away  from 
the  didactic  and  even  the  intellectual  to  make  drama  and 
poetry  that  also  surely  deserve  the  name  of  comedy.  Moliire 
in  a  vastly  greater  range  of  sensitivity  and  thought  cannot  be 
mistaken  simply  to  be  making  a  point  about  hypocrisy  and 
credulity  in  Tartuffe.  Seeing  that  play,  the  depth  of  pain  and 
the  dangers  that  threaten  love  are  too  present  to  the  audience 
for  it  to  allow  all  to  be  reduced  to  an  idea.  And  it  is  this  very 
excitement  and  absorption  that  makes  the  movement  of  ideas, 
as  it  were  separately,  particularly  important,  and  any  point 
that  can  be  made  about  it  all,  for  without  this  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  achieve  that  state  of  detachment  where  we  can  be 
happy  and  even  laugh. 

It  is  common  enough  for  a  point  to  be  made  at  the  end  of 
a  comedy  by  the  way  the  action  is  completed,  as  well  as  by 
some  observation  or  other  that  is  sometimes  laid  on  with  a 
trowel.  The  artifice,  the  bluntness  we  accept  because  we  need 
the  point  so  much.  We  need  it  partly  for  its  help  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  plot,  but  chiefly  for  its  emphasis  on  ideas  and  the 
consequent  restoration  in  us  of  a  detached  state  of  mind. 

AWs  Well  ends  happily,  and  in  doing  so  it  reinforces  the 
central  morality  of  the  play  that  love  is  noble  and  that  the 
ignoble  are  unworthy  of  it.  We  do  not  yet  believe  that  Bertram 
is  now  noble,  but  we  need  to  believe  he  can  be.  If  thus  the 
point  the  play  makes  by  ending  too  swiftly  is  untrue,  its  very 
falseness  helps  us  towards  detachment. 

Tartuffe  ends  with  the  intercession  of  the  King,  the  final 
discomfiture  of  the  impostor,  the  restoration  of  his  house  to 
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Orgon,  and  the  preparation  for  the  marriage  of  the  lovers. 
This  is  as  it  must  be,  but  the  point  is  untrue  that  the  highest 
temporal  power  is  omniscient  and  will  in  need  intervene  in  the 
affairs  of  decent  men  to  set  them  right. 

Both  prevarications  are  necessary  by  virtue  of  the  complexity 
and  depth  of  the  life  in  these  plays,  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other,  they  are  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  any  point  at  all  that 
will  amuse  us.  The  ideas  that  are  important  at  this  stage  of  the 
action  must  lead  us  away  from  the  play  to  some  other  con¬ 
templation  where  there  is  no  danger  of  our  being  lost  again  in 
complexity  and  depth.  Comedy  is  at  its  best,  then,  one  might 
go  on  from  Meredith,  when  its  ideas  are  known  to  apply  only 
partly,  when  the  limits  of  intellectual  understanding  and 
detachment  are  made  clear,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  call  on 
hope  and  faith  to  sustain  our  pleasures.  Only  thus  could  the 
terrible  truths  of  such  plays  be  weathered.  Moliere,  answering 
the  charge  that  Tartuffe  was  full  of  abominations,  made  what 
I  suppose  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  defence  of  such  a  comedy, 
partly,  I  suppose,  because  his  irony  is  so  inclusive  —  ‘mes 
intentions  y  sont  partout  innocentes’  {Preface  d  Tartuffe). 

The  late  Oliver  Elton  called  AWs  Well  ‘a  philosophic 
comedy’,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  Helena  is  the  plays’ 
philosopher:  ‘The  trick  by  which  she  gains  Bertram  is 
applauded  by  the  worthy  persons  in  the  drama,  and  therefore, 
we  may  divine,  by  the  poet,  although  the  modern  reader 
blenches.  Even  here  Helena  remains  a  thinker:  “But,  O 
strange  men!  That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they 
hate. . .”  *  {The  English  Muse,  1937,  p.  167).  He  is  implying 
that  the  author,  too,  is  a  philosopher  in  this  play,  himself 
never  stopping  thinking.  And  if  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  comedy 
;  rather  than  an  essay,  say,  in  reform  or  revulsion,  one  ought  to 
I  be  able  to  discern  its  emphasis,  in  what  way  its  structure  and 
rituations  and  meanings  are  being  controlled.  I  think  we  can 
define  its  controlling  attitude,  or  at  least  suggest  words  that 
point  up  the  paradoxes  that  belong  to  so  many  phases  of  the 
action,  the  relation  of  love  to  conquest,  of  pain  and  deceit  to 
love,  of  love  to  begetting,  and  that  can  also  take  in  those 
matters  involving  the  rejection  of  parents  by  children  and 
children  by  parents.  The  phrase,  ‘the  comedy  of  generation’, 
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might  offer  a  beginning.  And  if  such  words  do  not  suggest  that 
the  play  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  single  point  or  perception,  they 
may  serve  at  least  to  indicate  an  attitude  towards  certain  ideas 
that  define  the  comic  import  of  the  play. 


All's  Well  begins  as  a  play  about  parents  and  children,  their 
care  and  love  and  obligations,  and  what  divides  them,  the 
separations  of  death,  and  what  later  is  called  the  ‘Natural 
rebellion’  (V.  iii.  6)  of  children.  Simultaneously  there  is 
introduced  the  situation  of  a  young  girl  who  has  fallen  in  love 
with  a  man  who  has  hardly  noticed  her.  The  maiden  takes 
steps  to  be  closer  to  him,  and  as  things  turn  out  thus  creates  a 
quarrel  between  the  young  man  and  his  mother,  the  Countess, 
as  well  as  with  the  King,  who  is  playing  the  part  of  a  father 
to  him  and  to  her.  And  in  the  course  of  events  she  will  seem  to 
abandon  the  woman  who  has  been  almost  a  foster-mother  to 
her,  as  that  woman’s  son  in  fact  does. 

So  the  affections  on  all  sides  cause  a  series  of  misundcr- 1 
standings  and  flights.  There  are  all  kinds  of  overturns,  but  a  ^ 
certain  restraint  in  the  management  of  the  drama  as  well  as  | 
devices  that  afford  relief,  make  us  hopeful  that  all  will  come  to  a  I 
happy  ending.  What  kind  of  happiness  will  depend  closely  on  the  | 
apprehensions  of  the  beginning,  and  these  are  indeed  troubling.  | 

At  the  beginning  the  Countess,  a  widow,  has  expressed  the  i 
hope  that  her  son  will  be  as  like  his  father  as  Helena  is  like  | 
hers,  and  to  Helena,  an  orphan,  she  promises  to  be  a  mother;  j 
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I  say,  I  am  your  mother; 

And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwombed  mine.  ’Tis  often  seen 
Adoption  strives  with  nature,  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds. 

You  ne’er  oppress’d  me  with  a  mother’s  groan. 

Yet  I  express  to  you  a  mother’s  care. 

(I.  iii.  148-54) 

Helena  was  all  she  would  have  wished  her  (III.  ii.  82-5),  but 
the  mother’s  love  to  make  Bertram  as  she  would  have  a  son,  as 
it  happens,  will  be  powerless  to  such  an  end: 
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Be  thou  blest,  Bertram,  and  succeed  thy  father 
In  manners,  as  in  shape!  Thy  blood  and  virtue 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee,  and  thy  goodness 
Share  with  thy  birthright!  (I.  i.  70-3) 

As  powerless  as  the  good  wishes  of  the  King,  that  he  shall  be 
like  the  old  Count,  his  friend: 

Youth,  thou  bear’st  thy  father’s  face. 

Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste. 

Hath  well  compos’d  thee.  Thy  father’s  moral  parts 
Mayst  thou  inherit  too!  (I.  ii.  19-22) 

The  King  in  love  assumes  the  part  of  a  parent  — 

My  son’s  no  dearer.  (I.  ii.  76) 
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But  it  is  not  long  before  he,  as  any  parent,  must  suffer  for 
overweening,  and  almost  as  much  as  the  Countess  who  is 
finally  driven  to  disown  the  youth  for  his  rash  and  cruel  acts: 

He  was  my  son; 

But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood. . . . 

(III.  ii.  69-70) 
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And  the  irony  is  that  Helena,  in  pursuit  of  Bertram,  must 
imitate  his  truancy  and  appear  also  to  abandon  the  Countess, 
and  so  add  another  sorrow  to  these  all  but  foster  parents. 

The  divisions  of  death  also  have  lent  their  rueful  melancholy 
to  the  beginning  circumstances  of  the  play.  The  Countess 
is  the  very  image  of  widowed  dignity,  and  the  King,  outliving 
his  old  friend,  the  Count  of  Rousillon,  brings  with  him  always 
the  remembrance  of  Bertram’s  father.  His  image  is  before  the 
others,  too,  like  the  memory  of  Helena’s  father.  The  Countess, 
saying  good-bye  to  Bertram  as  he  leaves  for  the  Court,  speaks 
of  this  parting  as  of  the  death  of  a  husband,  and  Bertram,  too, 
thinks  of  it  as  a  second  mourning  for  his  father. 

Shakespeare  has  invented  the  roles  of  the  King  and  the 
Countess,  and  the  matter  concerning  the  relations  of  parents 
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and  children.  In  Boccaccio  and  Painter  (the  ninth  story  of  the 
Third  Day),  which  is  a  simple  story  about  love  and  courage, 
there  is  no  Countess,  nothing  about  Bertram’s  parents,  almost 
nothing  about  Helena’s  father,  and  the  King’s  part  is  simple. 

Helena  (Giletta)  had  loved  Bertram  (Beltramo)  ever  since 
she  had  been  a  child.  In  later  years  she  cured  the  King  of  a 
malady  with  medicine  she  learned  of  from  her  father,  and  for 
her  reward  the  King  married  her  to  Bertram.  He  left  her 
immediately,  but  after  some  time,  part  of  it  spent  in  administer¬ 
ing  the  county  of  Rousillon,  she  set  out  to  gain  him  back,  and 
by  a  certain  deception,  taking  the  place  of  a  young  woman 
Bertram  had  been  wooing,  she  lay  with  him  frequently  without 
his  recognizing  her  and  bore  twin  sons.  In  the  end  there  was 
a  reconciliation. 

For  Shakespeare  the  story  immediately  came  to  be  about  the 
confounding  of  love,  in  parents  and  in  lovers.  And  soon  enough 
we  begin  to  see  that  part  of  the  meaning  that  is  being  developed 
is  through  the  comparison  of  the  failures,  that  the  most  generous 
love  of  parents  can  seem  as  cruelly  possessive  to  the  child  as  the 
unwanted  love  of  a  maiden,  and  that  both  work  alone  and  in 
the  dark.  The  comparison  all  but  becomes  a  theme. 

But  before  we  can  be  led  far  by  such  an  interest,  still  more 
confusing  matters  are  brought  into  our  minds.  As  if  the 
savagery  of  the  defeats  of  love  were  not  enough  there  is  the 
other  note  —  that  love  itself,  between  man  and  woman  as 
between  parent  and  child,  is  wild  and  strange.  Helena,  for 
all  her  love  of  the  memory  of  her  father,  mourning  faithfully, 
has  all  the  same  become  a  woman,  and  although  to  the  eye, 
and  to  the  Countess,  she  seems  merely  a  sorrowing  child,  to 
herself  she  is  someone  else.  She  is  crying,  and  those  near  her 
suppose  some  words  about  her  father,  catching  her  unprepared, 
have  suddenly  revived  her  grief.  But  they  are  mistaken - 
Bertram  is  leaving  for  the  court  and  it  is  his  absence  she 
cries  for; 

I  think  not  on  my  father. 

And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.  What  was  he  like? 

I  have  forgot  him.  My  imagination 
Carries  no  favour  in’t  but  Bertram’s. 
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There  is  a  disowning  here  more  complete  than  any  the  Countess 
can  ever  effect: 

’Twere  all  one 


That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me. 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 

Th’  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself. 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.  ’Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague. 

To  see  him  every  hour;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls. 

In  our  heart’s  table;  heart  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour. 

But  now  he’s  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  his  reliques.  (I.  i.  90-109) 


The  Countess,  learning  of  Helena’s  love,  marvellously 
remembers  her  own  life  and  what  the  way  of  life  is,  herself 
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moved  once  by  the  same  enfolding  passion: 

Even  so  it  was  with  me  when  I  was  young. 

If  ever  we  are  nature’s,  these  are  ours.  This  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong; 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  born. 

It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature’s  truth. 

Where  love’s  strong  passion  is  impress’d  in  youth. 

By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone. 

Such  were  our  faults,  or  then  we  thought  them  none. 

(I.  iii.  134-41) 

She  means,  of  course,  that  the  young  grow  up,  know  love, 
marry,  as  it  has  always  been,  but  she  does  not  quite  mean  what 
the  play  now  begins  to  say,  that  there  is  something  resistless  in 
these  attractions  and  in  this  nature  she  speaks  of  a  little 
lightly  — 


If  ever  we  are  nature’s,  these  arc  ours. 
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Something  fiercer,  matching  a  cruelty  as  heartless  as  Bertram’s 
in  abandoning  Helena,  or  as  Helena’s  in  forgetting  her  father, 
and  strong  enough  to  overcome  a  selfishness  as  blind  as  that  of 
a  man  who  will  so  abuse  the  daughter  of  the  Florentine  lady. 
It  b  the  strength  and  ambitiousness  of  love  that  will  now 
receive  their  emphasis  in  the  play,  whether  the  love  be  of 
parents  or  of  lovers,  or  whether  it  be  the  force  of  lust,  and  the 
ambitiousness  of  love  will  as  much  seek  to  rule  the  beloved  in 
Helena  as  in  a  parent.  This  last  development  is  partly  hit  off 
in  the  words  of  the  Clown  that  Dowden  {Shakespeare,  a  Critical 
Study  of  his  Mind  and  Art,  1918,  p.  76)  proposed  as  the  motto  for 
the  play:  ‘That  man  should  be  at  woman’s  command,  and  yet 
no  hurt  done!’  (I.  iii.  96-7). 

Helena  at  first  pretends  the  force  is  not  so  great,  and  seems 
even  to  try  out  something  Uke  resignation  at  Bertram’s  absence: 
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I  follow  him  not  | 

By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit;  I 

Nor  would  I  have  him  till  I  do  deserve  him; 

Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 

(I.  iii.  203-6) 

! 


But  she  has  no  sooner  got  out  the  words  than  she  is  compelled 
to  change  the  tune,  and  to  admit  the  strength  of  what  is  already 
deeply  rooted: 


I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope; 

Yet  in  thb  captious  and  intenible  sieve 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love 

And  lack  not  to  [lose]  still.  Thus,  Indian-like, 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 

But  knows  of  him  no  more.  My  dearest  madam. 
Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love 
For  loving  where  you  do;  but  if  yourself. 

Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth. 

Did  ever  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking 

Wbh  chastely  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 

Was  both  herself  and  Love  — 
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And  although  she  may  not  know  it  to  the  full,  the  great 
passionate  accent  is  bitter  — 

O,  then,  give  pity 
To  her,  whose  state  is  such  that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  and  give  where  she  is  sure  to  lose; 

That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies. 

But  riddle-like  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies! 

(1.  iii.  207-23) 

And  then  the  irony  of  the  solution,  that  she  will  obtain  her 
unobtainable  love  only  by  becoming  a  parent.  It  is  from  the 
inescapableness  of  such  a  passion  that  the  fierce  comedy  will 
take  form,  once  Helena  commits  herself  to  action,  and  a  plot 
will  be  developed  that  is  the  creation  of  this  at  once  most 
generous  and  ambitious  mind  (‘the  plot  is  in  fact  what  Helena 
wishes  it  to  be’,  H.  B.  Charlton,  Shakespearian  Comedy,  1938, 

I  p.  258),  the  child  who  has  so  thoroughly  forgotten  her  father 
driven  to  capture  her  husband  by  making  him  a  father. 
Bertram  in  his  naturally  young  and  stupid  obstinacy  had  flown 
from  her,  and  in  his  flight  he  wrote  a  letter,  and  at  the  very 
limits  of  meanness  he  contrived  an  insult  that  described  more 
accurately  than  he  could  ever  have  guessed  the  strength  of 
Helena’s  will: 

When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my  finger  which  never 
shall  come  off,  and  show  me  a  child  begotten  of  thy  body 
that  I  am  father  to,  then  call  me  husband:  but  in  such  a 
‘then’  I  write  a  ‘never’.  (III.  ii.  59-63) 

This  helpless  orphan,  this  innocent,  is  equal  to  this  contempt, 
with  his  happy  agreement,  because  ‘lust  doth  play  with  what  it 
loathes’  (IV.  iv.  24-5).  It  is  blind  and  it  has  its  way  with 
Bertram  as  much  as  any  other  fire  in  the  blood,  and  Helena 
lets  him  deceive  himself  and  give  her  a  child. 

M.  C.  Bradbrook  in  a  generally  illuminating  study  of  the 
sodal  and  ethical  substance  of  the  play  (^Review  of  English 
Studies,  October  1950)  has  criticized  its  structure  by  argiung 
that  there  is  a  conflict  of  purposes  in  Shakespeare’s  mind: 
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‘Helena’s  speech  to  the  Countess  is  the  poetic  centre  of  the 
play,  but  the  structural  centre  is  the  King’s  judgment  on  virtue 
and  nobility.  For  once,  the  dramatist  and  the  poet  in  Shake¬ 
speare  were  pulling  different  ways  . . .  My  contention  is  that 
All's  Well  fails  because  Shakespeare  was  trying  to  write  a  moral 
play,  a  play  which  he  proposed  to  treat  with  the  gravity  proper, 
for  example,  to  “a  moral  history”.’ 

In  this  speech  (I.  iii.  197-223)  Helena  has  spoken  of  the  love 
that  has  carried  her  almost  to  the  pitch  of  religiousness,  and  to 
affirm  its  strength  and  yet  to  propose  its  abnegation.  Of  the  virtue 
and  nobility  in  her  affection  there  is  the  sufficient  witness  in  her 
devotion  to  the  Countess  (‘Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous 
youth’).  The  appeal  to  us  is  overwhelming,  for  the  Countess  in 
the  sweetness  of  her  age  as  in  her  wisdom  and  affections,  is 
the  living  testimony  of  the  chaste  love  she  herself  once  owned 

The  King’s  judgment  on  virtue  and  nobility  (II.  iii.  124-51) 
reaches  its  culmination  in  commending  Helena  — 

Virtue  and  she 

Is  her  own  dower;  honour  and  wealth  from  me  — 

and  the  plot  itself  proves  not  merely  her  passion  but  its  morality. 
The  events  that  follow  from  her  love  are  as  much  to  the  pla/s 
honouring  of  virtue  as  the  King’s  judgment  on  Bertram  and  his 
commands  to  him,  and  as  the  King’s  blessing  of  the  marriage 
at  the  end.  There  is  thus,  I  think,  no  distraction  here,  and  if 
the  play  is  regarded  as  a  comedy  rather  than  as  a  ‘moral 
history’,  the  presentation  of  some  of  the  ugliest  elements  in  life 
can  be  seen  to  help  affirm  the  ‘healing  power’  that  belongs  to 
love,  and  the  parallel  power  of  forgiveness  that  belongs  to 
a  king  and  a  parent. 

By  such  a  reading  All's  Well  goes  no  deeper  into  morals  than 
Tartuffe,  say,  or  Le  Misanthrope  (which  is  far  enough),  and  the 
‘poetic  centre’,  or  any  of  those  wonderful  speeches  of  Helena’i, 
do  not  pull  away  from  the  interest  in  her  plot  or  in  what  lead 
to  the  judgment  scene  for  it  would  thus  appear  that  all  may  be 
integrated  in  the  recognition  of  the  commonness  of  love  and  id 
problems,  between  man  and  woman  as  between  parent  and  chiU. 

This  is  the  comedy,  not  the  tricking  of  Bertram  and  not  so 
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born,  and  the  scene  of  reconciliation  is  one  in  which  we  learn  I 
of  a  birth  yet  to  be,  some  yet  unknown  creature  born  of  the  I 
blindness  of  lust  and  the  device  of  love.  The  particular  reality  ■ 
of  twins  is  exchanged  for  an  unknown  birth,  for  an  uncertain  I 
image  of  all  the  confusions  and  hopes  that  have  reigned  before,  i 
the  partings  and  the  comings  together,  and  the  sanctity  —  | 

If  ever  we  are  nature’s,  these  are  ours. 

The  poetry  of  the  play,  so  sure,  so  untroubled,  however 
mixed  and  tormented  the  subject  at  times,  carries  the  comedy  ? 
along  to  some  beautiful  and  wise  illumination,  by  its  lucidity  | 
the  proof  in  itself  of  something  thought  through.  Here  every-  f 
thing  is  true  to  itself,  there  is  nothing  wantonly  bitter  or  rich,  e 
and  the  comment  also  is  true  to  comedy,  and  always  (ii^  F 
engaged  however  sharp:  t 

r 

Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny,  [ 

Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind.  (I.  iii.  66-7)  I 

Yet  passion  is  never  scanted.  The  Ck)untess  can  say  of  the  f 
orphan  girl  as  truly  as  anyone  ever  might  —  | 

If  she  had  partaken  of  my  flesh,  and  cost  me  the  deepest  I 
groans  of  a  mother,  I  could  not  have  owed  her  a  more  t 
rooted  love.  (IV.  v.  10-13)  ! 
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In  anguish  and  shame  she  can  disown  her  son,  and  later, 
although  suspecting  that  Bertram  has  been  the  death  of 
Helena,  she  can  say, 

Now,  justice  on  the  doers!  (V.  iii.  154) 


But  for  all  that  outrage,  the  love  was  deeper,  and  we  under¬ 
stood  how  incomplete  her  renunciation  is  just  as  we  understand 
how  in  Helena  the  love  of  Bertram  displaced  the  thought  of 
her  father’s  loss.  And  so  there  is  no  need  for  comment  when  the 
time  comes  for  the  Countess  to  forgive  her  son.  Her  love  was 
not  to  be  uprooted,  and  no  more  outfaced  than  Helena’s. 
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What  gives  the  poetry  of  the  play  its  special  power,  and  the 
play  its  special  quality  of  something  wild  and  confused,  is  the 
confused  origin  of  such  love,  the  love  of  a  parent  that  will 
overlook  a  child’s  crime,  and  the  love  of  a  child  for  a  parent, 
so  deep  and  so  evanescent.  And  always  the  facts,  children 
conceived  as  it  were  blindly,  fornication  in  despite  of  love  and 
yet  the  child  of  the  union  to  bring  the  parents  together,  and 
all  that  on  one  side  is  ineradicable,  the  parent’s  love  for  the 
child,  swiftly,  surely  eradicated  on  the  other,  the  child  for¬ 
getting  the  parent,  whether  Helena  (‘I  have  forgot  him’  — 
I.  i.  93)  or  Bertram  (‘Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in 
France’  —  III.  ii.  102). 

The  confusion  goes  back  to  that  first  beautiful  speech  — 

’Twere  all  one 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me. 

(I.  i.  96-8) 

Some  sense  of,  not  alone  the  inequality  of  status,  but  of  some¬ 
thing  more  strangely  different  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  maid 
and  a  star,  a  hind  and  a  lion,  and  something  ‘holy-cruel’  in 
the  nature  of  love  and  aspiration.  There  is  a  similar  sense  of 
the  disparate  in  the  Countess’s  indignation  at  Bertram’s  flight 
from  Helena: 


What  angel  shall 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband?  He  cannot  thrive. 

Unless  her  prayers,  whom  Heaven  delights  to  hear 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice.  (III.  iv.  25-9) 

The  Countess  is  indeed  taken  up  with  the  same  confusion 
between  love  and  sanctity  that  has  moved  Helena  to  her 
pilgrimage,  another  ‘religious  error’: 

‘I  am  Saint  Jaques’  pilgrim,  thither  gone. 

Ambitious  love  hath  in  me  so  offended 
That  barefoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon. 

With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
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Write,  write,  that  from  the  bloody  course  of  war  P 
My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie.  * 

Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  from  far  f 

His  name  with  zealous  fervour  sanctify.  I 

(III.  iv.  4-11)  I 

That  same  sense  of  the  mingling  of  the  unequal  strikes  the  i 
Clown,  too,  but  to  the  satiric  comment:  | 
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An  we  might  have  a  good  woman  born  but  [or]  every 
blazing  star  or  at  an  earthquake,  ’twould  mend  the 
lottery  well;  a  man  may  draw  his  heart  but,  ere  ’a  pluck 
one.  (I.  iii.  90-3) 
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The  idea  of  the  inequalities  in  love  leads  to  the  paradoxes  of 
nature  that  Parolles  worries  into  filth: 


Loss  of  virginity  is  rational  increase,  and  there  was  never 
virgin  [got]  till  virginity  was  first  lost.  That  you  were 
made  of  is  metal  to  make  virgins.  (I.  i.  138-41) 

And  the  deception  that  allows  for  Helena  to  take  the  place  of 
the  daughter  of  the  Florentine  lady  is  the  conclusion  to  that 
same  sense  of  the  disparate,  the  star  and  the  idolator,  the 
religiousness  and  the  error,  the  sanctity  and  the  offense,  and 
the  birth  of  purity  from  the  impure: 

wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed 
And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act. 

Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact. 

(III.  vii.  45-7) 

And  life  in  the  midst  of  death,  in  Diana’s  final  riddle: 

Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  young  one  kick. 

So  there’s  my  riddle:  one  that’s  dead  is  quick. 

(V.  iii.  303-4) 


The  sense  of  the  disparate  involves  moral  matters  also, 
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(Helena  loving  someone  like  Bertram,  rash  and  treacherous  and 
brutal  as  he  appeared  to  be,  perhaps  even  as  Dr.  Johnson 

1  called  him,  ‘noble  wdthout  generosity,  and  young  without 
truth’.  But  for  all  that  there  was  something  Bertram,  too, 
treasured,  that  the  ambitiousness  of  love  would  not  allow 
him  — 

O  my  ParoUes,  they  have  married  me! 

(II.  iii.  289) 

fe  The  play  is,  of  course,  exploiting  much  of  the  universal 
I  difficulties  that  the  word  match  itself  points  to,  and  that  Helena 
3)  I  playfully  thinks  upon  in  proposing  herself  for  Bertram: 

There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves, 

A  mother  and  a  mistress  and  a  friend, 

A  phoenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 

A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 

A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear: 

His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility. 

His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet. 

His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster;  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms, 

That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.  (I.  i.  180-9) 
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The  King  knows  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  loving,  although 
he  must  protest  against  the  false  ones  — 


-7) 


Strange  is  it  that  our  bloods. 

Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  pour’d  all  together 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  [stand]  off 
In  differences  so  mighty.  If  she  be 
All  that  is  virtuous,  save  what  thou  dislik’st, 

A  poor  physician’s  daughter,  thou  dislik’st 
Of  virtue  for  the  name.  (II.  iii.  125-31) 
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But  the  last  inequity  is  the  one  that  love  begins  with,  the 
ambition  for  which  there  are  no  limits,  and  which  denies  that 
anything  in  nature  can  defeat  what  it  proposes: 
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What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high,  I 

That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye?  j 

The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes  and  kiss  like  native  things. 

Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense  and  do  suppose 
What  hath  been  cannot  be.  Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love? 

(I.  i.  235-42) 

What  moves  us  in  the  comedy,  or  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say 
what  haunts  us,  is  that  note  throughout,  but  that  we  first  hear 
in  Helena’s  words  (for  which  we  are  somewhat  prepared  by  ^ 
the  Countess’s  grief  before  her  fatherless  son),  the  note  that 
assumes  defeat  to  begin  with: 

’Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague. 

To  see  him  every  hour;  to  sit  and  draw 

His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls,  i 

In  our  heart’s  table;  heart  too  capable 

Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour. 

But  now  he’s  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  his  reliques.  (I.  i.  103-9) 

The  falseness  in  the  combination  of  idolatrous  and  sanctijj 
points  to  the  resistless  power  and  the  limitless  ambition  that  ■ 
drive  her,  and  the  defeat  that  to  another  might  seem  inevitable  t 
in  a  love  inspired  by  such  as  Bertram  gets  its  rueful  and  terrible  | 
comment  in  Helena’s  words  to  one  of  the  other  young  lords  the  f 
King  said  she  might  choose  for  her  husband:  I 

You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good,  | 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood.  I 

(II.  iii.  102-3)  I 
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As  if  in  the  fatality  of  things  she  should  be  unhappy.  Resigna¬ 
tion  is  only  part  of  this,  for  there  is  something  beyond  even 
fatigue  in  her  acknowledgment  of  defeat  when  she  asks  the 
King  not  to  force  Bertram  to  marry  her  against  his  will: 
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That  you  are  well  restor’d,  my  lord,  I’m  glad. 

Let  the  rest  go.  (II.  iii.  154-5) 


As  if  she  had  always  known  that  for  her  the  impossible  re¬ 
mained  the  impossible.  So  it  is  that  her  humility  in  saying 
goodbye  to  the  husband  of  only  an  hour  or  so  is  especially 
moving: 
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I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe. 

Nor  dare  I  say  ’tis  mine,  and  yet  it  is; 

But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

BER.  What  would  you  have? 

HEL.  Something;  and  scarce  so  much.  Nothing,  indeed. 
I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would,  my  lord. 
Faith,  yes! 

Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

(II.  v.  84-91) 
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Indeed  the  tone  of  defeat  is  less  here  than  in  that  first  speech, 
divining  somehow  at  the  begirming  that  she  was  striving  against 
hope,  and  so  she  came  upon  that  beautiful  metaphor,  that 
describes  at  once  her  madness  and  her  truth: 

I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope; 

Yet  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love 

And  lack  not  to  [lose]  still.  (I.  iii.  207-10) 

The  sense  of  loving  what  will  always  tax,  and  not  sustain  her: 

And  ever  shall 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  fail’d 
To  equal  my  great  fortune.  (II.  v.  78-81) 

Although  the  threat  to  kill  herself  is  another  ruse,  the  failure 
it  acknowledges  concurs  with  all  the  rest: 
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He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  Death  and  me, 

Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  free. 

(III.  iv.  16-17) 

In  the  tone  of  Helena’s  words  there  is  the  motif  of  the  play’s 
beauty  and  strength,  and  there  is,  too,  a  frequent  brokenness 
in  the  rhythm  of  her  words  that  make  this  so  wonderfully  felt, 
something  of  the  caught  breath  heard  when  words  are  held 
back  until  they  break  their  way  out.  Partly,  too,  I  suppose,  this  1 

corresponds  to  something  in  her  nature  that  is  making  its  a 

demands  and  ruling  her  even  while  she  thinks  she  will  never  1 

possess  what  it  demands.  And  there  is  the  tone  of  desperation  0 

mingled  with  the  very  statement  of  the  need,  even  when  she  c 
bursts  out,  half  praying  to  the  Countess  for  intercession,  hailf  to 
some  nameless  god  of  love  — 


O,  then,  give  pity  . . . 


In  all  this  there  is  something  less  than  the  courage  of  an  animal, 
for  always  something  of  gentleness  or  humility  allays  the  im¬ 
portunities  of  the  blood  — 

O,  then,  give  pity 

To  her,  whose  state  is  such  that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  and  give  where  she  is  sure  to  lose; 

That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies, 

But  riddle-like  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies! 

(I.  iii.  219-23) 
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Foreboding  like  this  reached  its  saddest  conclusion  in  those 
most  beautiful  words  of  the  King  at  the  end  when  he  thinks  that 
Helena  is  dead  and  that  Bertram  had  learned  to  love  her  for  a 
little  while: 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  away 
From  the  great  compt;  but  love  that  comes  too  late, 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried. 

To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence. 

Crying,  ‘That’s  good  that’s  gone.’  Our  rash  faults 
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Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have, 

Not  knowing  them  until  we  know  their  grave. 

Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust. 

Destroy  our  friends  and  after  weep  their  dust. 

Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  see  what’s  done. 

While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. 

(V.  iii.  56-66) 

The  tone  here  curiously  echoes  the  note  of  Helena’s  desperation 
at  the  beginning.  With  so  many  defeats  on  all  sides,  the  King 
himself  reduced  to  despair  and  the  thought  of  death  in  the  face 
of  a  dreaded  new  iniquity  (V.  iii.  72),  it  is  well  that  things 
can  end  as  happily  as  they  do  — 

The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet  — 

(V.  iii.  334) 

I  suppose  this  can  be  only  through  some  beneficence  of  nature, 
the  ‘healing  power’  that  informs  Helena  and  all  her  life. 
Dowden,  developing  this  phrase  of  Karl  Elze’s,  said  that  Helena 
brought  only  healing  —  ‘healing  to  the  body  of  the  French  king, 
healing  of  the  spirit  of  the  man  she  loves’  {Shakespeare,  p.  76). 
In  any  event,  the  defeats  of  life  do  not  bring  defeat  to  love.  And 
there  remain  before  us  still,  at  the  very  end,  those  images  of 
ancient  honour  and  virtuous  youth,  the  King  and  the  Countess, 
who  were  once  as  Helena  — 
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Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  born. 

(I.  iii.  137) 

If,  then,  something  about  confusion  at  the  very  roots  of 
love  is  the  matter  of  Shakespeare’s  comedy,  one  may  still 
wonder  if  the  happy  ending  can  lead  us  to  think  the  ugliness 
overcome.  I  think  it  can  if  we  are  able  to  perceive  the  direction 
of  the  whole  of  the  action  and  the  emphasis  on  love  and  virtue. 

The  problem  is  the  usual  one.  In  Moliere’s  Amphitryon 
Jupiter  has  come  to  Alcmene  in  the  form  of  her  husband,  and 
she  has  lain  with  him  innocently.  The  real  husband,  when  he 
finally  discovers  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  him,  endures 
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‘des  noirs  chagrins’,  as  does  Alcm^ne  when  she  learns  the  truth. 

At  the  end  Jupiter  supposes,  however,  that  he  can  set  all  straight:  , 

Regarde,  Amphitryon,  quel  est  ton  imposteur,  , 

Et  sous  tes  propres  traits  vois  Jupiter  paraitre.  I 

A  ces  marques  tu  peux  aisement  le  connaitre;  j 

Et  c’est  assez,  je  crois,  pour  remettre  ton  coeur  I 

Dans  I’etat  auquel  il  doit  etre, 

Et  rctablir  chez  toi  la  paix  et  la  douceur.  I 

Mon  nom,  qu’incessamment  toute  la  terre  adore,  j 
fitouffe  ici  les  bruits  qui  pouvaient  eclater.  , 

Un  partage  avec  Jupiter  ^ 

N’a  rien  du  tout  qui  deshonore;  j 

Et  sans  doute  il  ne  pent  etre  que  glorieux  j 

De  se  voir  le  rival  du  souverain  des  Dieux.  5 

Je  n’y  vois  pour  ta  flamme  aucun  lieu  de  murmure;  ^ 

Et  c’est  moi,  dans  cette  aventure, 

Qui,  tout  dieu  que  je  suis,  dois  etre  le  jaloux. 

Alcm^ne  est  toute  a  toi,  quelque  soin  qu’on  emploie; 

Et  ce  doit  a  tes  feux  etre  un  objet  bien  doux 
De  voir  que  pour  lui  plaire  il  n’est  point  d’autre  voif 
Que  de  paraitre  son  epoux,  I 

Que  Jupiter,  ome  de  sa  gloire  immortelle,  I 

Par  lui-meme  n’a  pu  triompher  de  sa  foi,  c 

Et  que  ce  qu’il  a  re^u  d’elle 
N’a  par  son  cceur  ardent  ^t6  donni  qu’a  toi. 

And  Sosie,  the  valet  of  Amphitryon,  comments, 

Le  Seigneur  Jupiter  sait  dorer  la  pilule. 

(III.x) 

Shakespeare  provides  no  one  at  the  end  of  his  play  with  » 
outrageous  a  close.  Instead,  he  allows  the  King  a  cert^ 
reserve  — 

All  yet  seems  well;  and  if  it  end  so  meet. 

The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet. 

(V.  iii.  333-4) 
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The  audience  is  probably  content  with  the  tag,  partly  in  agree¬ 
ment,  partly  in  the  hope  it  may  prove  true.  We  know  that 
Helena  deserves  happiness  if  anyone  does,  and  we  think  that  for 
a  while  she  may  possess  it.  We  admire  her  so  much  we  need  to 
believe  something  like  this,  and  it  may  be  that  our  deepest 
satisfaction  in  the  play  comes  from  this,  in  calUng  upon  faith 
to  support  our  sympathies  and  hopes. 

Faith  is  called  upon  in  Amphitryon  in  a  similar  way,  although 
there  is  a  closer  danger  that  it  is  cynically  exploited.  The 
audience  knows  that  Jupiter  has  been  vicious,  and  no  matter 
what  the  god  says  Alcmene  has  been  violated.  We  shall  be 
very  glad  if  anything  could  make  it  all  turn  out  well,  and  are 
hopeful  enough  of  the  mysteries  of  life  to  believe  that  Jupiter’s 
effrontery  may  work.  In  short,  we  are  called  upon  to  share  with 
Sosie  and  Moli^re,  as  in  All's  Well  with  Shakespeare,  the 
satisfaction  of  innocence. 
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Ulysses  and  the  Legends 

PHILIP  EDWARDS 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  how  Joyce  in  Ulysses  threaded  into  the 
story  of  Dedalus  and  Bloom  an  elaborate  web  of  correspond¬ 
ences  with  myths  and  legends  is  obviously  indispensable  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  book.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Rudolph  Von  Abele  has  recently  been  moved  to  debunk  the 
more  solemn  and  elaborate  interpretations  of  the  correspond¬ 
ences  {PMLA,  LXIX,  June  1954,  358-64).  He  refuses  to  believe 
that  Joyce,  by  the  use  of  myth  and  symbol,  seriously  tried  to 
make  his  work  ‘a  repository  a  la  Jung  of  the  world’s  archetypal 
wisdom’— or  had  any  success  if  he  did  try.  The  relation  between 
Joyce’s  story  and  the  myths  to  which  attention  is  continuously 
called  seems  to  him  so  imperfect  that  its  effect  is  comic. 
‘All  the  so-called  “parallels”  or  “identifications”  in  the  book 
are  rinsed  in  the  . . .  waters  of  comic  irony.’  If  we  concentrate 
not  on  the  myth  of  Father  and  Son  in  Atonement  but  on  the 
‘thick  and  solid  sensuous  world’  in  which  Bloom  and  Stepha 
in  fact  fail  properly  to  come  together,  we  feel  that  the  mythic  ^ 
correspondences  ridicule  Bloom’s  and  Stephen’s  quests.  Joyce’s  I 
symbolic  vehicle  is  not  saturated  with  the  value  of  what  it  S 
symbolizes.  Hence  the  effect  of  the  identifications  is  satirical  > 
of  Joyce’s  characters  and  his  world. 

It  is  worth  reconsidering  Joyce’s  use  of  correspondences  and 
their  purpose.  It  is  perhaps  possible  to  steer  a  course  between  ^ 
Von  Abele  and  his  opponents  which  may  save  Bloom  and  C 
Stephen  from  t(K>  much  ridicule  on  the  one  hand  and  a  humour-  * 
less  apotheosis  on  the  other. 


1 1 

It  is  an  understandable  reaction  to  Joyce’s  employment  of  the 
Odyss^,  Hamlet,  the  Bible  and  Christian  doctrine  to  say  that  he 
intended  to  emphasize  the  shortcomings  of  modern  man  by 
contrasting  his  tawdry,  mean  and  insignificant  doings  with  the 
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I  splendour  embodied  in  an  older  story.  The  cunning  hero  and 

(general  Ulysses  becomes  the  prudent,  unloveable  canvasser  for 
advertisements,  Bloom;  the  wanderings  of  years  over  seas  and 
strange  lands  become  a  day’s  meander  about  a  city;  Penelope 

Iie  chaste  becomes  Molly  the  adulteress.  But  it  is  hardly 
ossible  to  imagine  Joyce,  as  his  hero  passed  each  stage  of  the 
ntique  legends,  looking  with  nostalgia  at  deeds  of  faith  and 
ourage,  at  high  ideals  and  satisfactory  relationships.  In  the 
tory  of  Bloom  and  the  rest,  he  clearly  wants  to  show  life  as  it 
eally  b,  shabbiness  and  all,  and  by  using  a  web  of  correspond- 
nces  and  parallels  he  tries  to  show  life  as  it  always  has  been, 
f  the  present  is  made  to  appear  sordid  and  mean,  so  by  implica- 
ion  must  the  past  appear,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as 
here  is  richness  and  glory  in  the  older  stories,  these  must  be 
mputed  also  to  Leopold  Bloom  and  his  surroundings.  Finnegans 
Vake  helps  us  to  accept  a  ‘commodius  vicus  of  recirculation’  in 
vhich  all  ages  are  made  contemporaneous,  and  there  is  no 
iced  to  take  Joyce’s  use  of  Vico  in  Ulysses  so  literally  as  to  expect 
lim  to  adopt  the  notion  of  degeneration  as  the  cycle  of  history 
noves  round  towards  repeating  itself.  ‘Metempsychosis’  is 
rightfully  a  theme-word  in  a  book  which  shows  the  essential 
dmilarity  of  all  ages.  Odysseus  is  in  modern  Dublin,  Bloom  in 
ihc  Mycenaean  age.  Joyce  universalizes  his  characters.  And 
he  puts  a  new  assessment  on  past  greatness  and  present  squalor 
by  re-embodying  the  supposed  grandeur  to  be  found  in  Homer, 
Shakespeare  and  Christian  story  in  a  lonely  middle-class  jew  of 
’9®4- 

The  Christian  parallels  in  the  Cyclops  episode  give  a  good 
illustration  of  the  ‘levelling-out’  process.  Bloom  is  arguing  in 
die  pub  with  the  narrow-minded  and  bellicose  nationalist,  the 
Citizen.  He  is  jeered  at  for  being  a  jew.  An  anonymous  little 
iquirt  is  recounting  the  tale; 

—  And  I  belong  to  a  race  too,  says  Bloom,  that  is  hated  and 
persecuted.  Also  now.  This  very  moment.  This  very 
instant. 

Gob,  he  near  burnt  his  fingers  with  the  butt  of  his  old 
cigar. 

—  Robbed,  says  he.  Plundered.  Insulted.  Persecuted. 
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Taking  what  belongs  to  us  by  right.  At  this  very  moment, 
says  he,  putting  up  his  fist,  sold  by  auction  off  in  Morocco 
like  slaves  or  cattles. 

—  Are  you  talking  about  the  new  Jerusalem?  says  the 
citizen. 

—  I’m  talking  about  injustice,  says  Bloom. 

—  Right,  says  John  Wyse.  Stand  up  to  it  then  with  force 
like  men. 

That’s  an  almanac  picture  for  you.  Mark  for  a  soft- 
nosed  bullet.  Old  lardyface  standing  up  to  the  busines 
end  of  a  gun.  Gob,  he’d  adorn  a  sweepingbrush,  so  he 
would,  if  he  only  had  a  nurse’s  apron  on  him.  And  then  he 
collapses  all  of  a  sudden,  twisting  around  all  the  opposite, 
as  limp  as  a  wet  rag. 

—  But  it’s  no  use,  says  he.  Force,  hatred,  history,  all  that 
That’s  not  life  for  men  and  women,  insult  and  hatred. 
And  everybody  knows  that  it’s  the  very  opposite  of  that 
that  is  really  life. 

—  What?  says  Alf. 

—  Love,  says  Bloom.  I  mean  the  opposite  of  hatred.  I 
must  go  now,  says  he  to  John  Wyse.  Just  round  to  the 
court  a  moment  to  see  if  Martin  is  there.  If  he  comes  just 
say  I’ll  be  back  in  a  second.  Just  a  moment.  i 

Who’s  hindering  you?  And  off  he  pops  like  greased  r 
lightning. 

—  A  new  apostle  to  the  gentiles,  says  the  citizen.  Universal 
love. 

—  Well,  says  John  Wyse,  isn’t  that  what  we’re  told?  Lovt 
your  neighbours. 

—  That  chap?  says  the  citizen.  Beggar  my  neighbour  b 
his  motto.  Love,  Moya!  He’s  a  nice  pattern  of  a  Romeo 
and  Juliet. 

Earlier  in  the  day  some  innocent  words  of  Bloom  nad  beeo 
taken  as  a  tip  for  a  race  —  an  outsider  that  won.  His  absences 
now  falsely  interpreted  as  a  trip  to  collect  his  winnings.  He 
comes  back  to  face  a  group  angry  and  contemptuous  towards 
him  for  keeping  his  supposed  luck  to  himself  and  for  not  stand¬ 
ing  drinks.  A  long  passage  on  the  return  of  the  citizen’s  ‘ne* 
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lent,  Messiah  for  Ireland’  gives  a  ludicrous  account  of  a  whole  host 
occo  of  saints  in  procession  ‘chanting  the  introit  in  Epiphania  Domini* ^ 

performing  miracles,  ‘healing  the  halt  and  the  blind,  discover- 
;  the  ing  various  articles  which  had  been  mislaid,  interpreting  and 
fulfilling  the  scriptures,  blessing  and  prophesying.’ 

There  is  a  row,  and  Bloom  is  got  away  in  a  carriage  only  just 
force  in  time  from  the  wrath  of  the  anti-semi  tic  citizen.  The  calum¬ 
niated  and  despised  Bloom  is  at  last  aroused: 
soft- 

sines  —  Mendelssohn  wzis  a  jew  and  Karl  Marx  and  Mercadante 
so  he  and  Spinoza.  And  the  Saviour  was  a  jew  and  his  father 
lenhe  was  a  jew.  Your  God. 

x)site,  j  —  He  had  no  father,  says  Martin.  That’ll  do  now.  Drive 
ahead. 

I  that  —  Whose  God?  says  the  citizen. 

atrcd.  —  Well,  his  uncle  was  a  jew,  says  he.  Your  God  was  a  jew. 

)f  that  Christ  was  a  jew  like  me. 

Gob,  the  citizen  made  a  plunge  back  into  the  shop. 

—  By  Jesus,  says  he.  I’ll  brain  that  bloody  jewman  for 

red.  1  using  the  holy  name.  By  Jesus,  I’ll  crucify  him  so  I  will, 

to  the  Give  us  that  biscuit-box  there. 

ICS  just 

As  the  carriage  starts  off  and  the  biscuit-box  is  thrown,  Joyce 
greased  records  an  earthquake.  This  is  how  the  chapter  ends: 

The  jarvey  saved  his  life  by  furious  driving  as  sure  as 
God  made  Moses.  What?  O,  Jesus,  he  did.  And  he  let  a 
volley  of  oaths  after  him. 

—  Did  I  kill  him,  says  he,  or  what? 

And  he  shouting  to  the  bloody  dog: 

—  After  him,  Garry!  After  him,  boy! 

And  the  last  we  saw  was  the  bloody  car  rounding  the 
corner  and  old  sheepface  on  it  gesticulating  and  the  bloody 
mongrel  after  it  with  his  lugs  back  for  all  he  was  bloody 
well  worth  to  tear  him  limb  from  limb.  Hundred  to  five! 
Jesus,  he  took  the  value  of  it  out  of  him,  I  promise  you. 

When,  lo,  there  came  about  them  all  a  great  brightness 
and  they  beheld  the  chariot  wherein  He  stood  ascend  to 
heaven.  And  they  beheld  Him  in  the  chariot,  clothed  upon 
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in  the  glory  of  the  brightness,  having  raiment  as  of  the  sun, 
fair  as  the  moon  and  terrible  that  for  awe  they  durst  not 
look  upon  Him.  And  there  came  a  voice  out  of  heaven, 
calling:  Elijah!  Elijah!  And  he  answered  with  a  main  cry: 
Abba!  Adonai!  And  they  beheld  Him  even  Him,  ben 
Bloom  Elijah,  amid  clouds  of  angels  ascend  to  the  glory  of 
the  brightness  at  an  angle  of  fortyfive  degrees  over  Dono> 
hoe’s  in  Little  Green  Street  like  a  shot  off  a  shovel. 

The  treatment  of  Bloom  and  his  departure  here  is  quite  clearly 
meant  to  recall  the  Ministry,  Trial,  Crucifixion  and  Ascension 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  By  the  parody  and  the  comparison,  Joyce 
is  deliberately  outraging  those  who  hold  in  reverence  a  divine 
Jesus:  he  tries  to  deflate  by  ridicule  the  attitude  that  considcn 
the  judicial  murder  of  the  Crucifixion  as  a  mystical  sacrifice.  At 
the  same  time  Ireland  is  the  Israel  of  the  twentieth  century:  the 
emptiness  of  its  messianic  expectations  is  the  underlying  theme 
of  the  chapter.  Bloom  is  chosen  as  the  Jesus  of  1904:  the  new 
victim  of  mankind’s  unending  persecution  of  those  who  have 
preached  love,  peace  and  forbearance.  Bloom  will  not  toady  to 
his  hearers:  he  will  not  speak  the  words  their  self-esteem  and 
complacency  wish  to  hear,  and  he  suffers  the  fate  of  being 
maligned,  unheeded,  derided  and  cast  out.  Joyce’s  manner 
is  exceedingly  anti-heroic  with  Bloom:  but  a  Joycean  Life  of 
Jesus  would  have  presented  greatness  in  exceedingly  anti-heroic 
terms.  Bloom,  the  pathetic  misfit,  becomes  in  this  passage  the 
eternal,  despised  prophet. 

By  using  parallels  from  the  history,  beliefs  and  legends  of  the 
past,  then,  Joyce  goes  some  of  the  way  towards  debunking  the 
past  by  identifying  its  supposed  grandeur  with  cheaper  things: 
but  the  identification  must  also  in  some  measure  attach  gar¬ 
lands  of  antique  glory  to  those  cheaper  things.  The  value  of 
Christ  and  Ulysses  and  what  they  stood  for  is  to  be  lessened: 
The  value  of  unworthier  things  is  to  be  heightened.  As  we 
value  them,  Ulysses  weighs  10,  Bloom  o;  down  comes  Joyce’s 
Ulysses  to  5,  up  goes  Joyce’s  Bloom  to  5. 

To  fail  to  understand  this  effect  of  the  correspondences  in 
Ulysses  is  to  miss  much  of  what  is  positive  in  the  book.  Admit¬ 
tedly  Joyce  does  his  best  to  prevent  our  seeing  anything  in  the 
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in.  Dublin  of  1904  worth  believing  in  or  holding  fast  to.  Deflation 

wt  and  anti-climax  are  a  kind  of  nervous  tic  with  him:  while  all 
satirists  prick  the  hypocritical  bubble  of  ideals  and  exaltations, 
ry;  Joyce  is  neurotic  in  his  attempt  to  divest  his  characters  of 
>en  romantic  sheen.  ‘Breasts’ are  always ‘bubs’;  Stephen  and  Bloom 
f  (rf  gaze  at  the  majestic  stars,  and  then  relieve  themselves;  Bloom, 
00-  alone,  feels  the  lonechill  of  interstellar  space,  and,  going  back 
into  the  house,  hits  his  head  on  the  wardrobe.  But  while 
Ulysses  is  not  a  novel  of  heroism  and  love  in  disguise,  it  is  a 
trly  mistake  to  suppose  that  Joyce  is  content  to  look  at  mankind 
iion  reduced  to  the  sewer  of  mean  motives  and  self-deception.  It  is 
>yce  a  question  of  shattering  the  nonsensical  glamour  (in  Joyce’s 
dne  j  eyes)  with  which  we  invest  ourselves,  of  reducing  it  to  nothing- 
den  f  ness  in  order  to  rebuild  afresh  without  illusions. 

,  At' 

:  the  ,  Nor  I,  nor  any  man  that  but  man  is 

eme  i  With  nothing  shall  be  pleased  till  he  be  eased 

new  j.  With  being  nothing. . . . 


ly  to  ^  The  language  of  Ulysses  at  many  points  conveys  the  same 
and  i  sense  that  is  given  by  the  use  of  correspondences.  Parodies  con- 
>eing  t  dnually  mock  the  inflated  attitudes  figured  forth  by  the 
inner  r  original  style,  and  surely  it  is  the  notion  of  the  sameness  of  all 
ifc  of  ages  that  Joyce  intended  to  stress  by  his  use,  in  the  episode  in 
lettMf  I  the  maternity  hospital,  of  the  sequence  of  imitations  of  almost 
;c  the  j  every  phase  of  English  prose-style  from  Anglo-Saxon  onwards. 

I  We  are  told  that  the  evolution  of  the  style  mirrors  the  develop- 
ofthe  I  ment  of  the  foetus.  But  that  explanation  does  not  lessen  the 
ig  the  t  freakishness  of  the  technique  or  make  its  form  functional.  The 
hings:  |  ancorrupted  reader’s  reaction  to  this  section  is  the  feeling  that 
a  gar-  I  Stephen  and  Bloom  and  the  medical  students  are  moving 
luc  of  through  the  centuries  with  the  developing  prose-styles:  they 
sencd.  |  are  Saxons  and  they  grow  into  modems,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
As  we  I  diapter  the  reader  has  witnessed  scenes  of  childbirth  in 
foyce’i  j  meieval,  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  England.  A 
I  feeling  of  the  oneness  of  the  ages  (and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
iccs  in  I  unending  rhythm  of  generation)  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  this 
Admit-  I  important  and  difficult  episode,  and  support  is  given  to  the 
:  in  the  |  effect  Qf  ‘correspondences’. 
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The  correspondences,  besides  enlarging  the  characters  from 
the  local  and  particular,  serve  also  as  the  indispensable  means 
of  defining  the  situations  of  the  characters  and  their  relation¬ 
ships.  Ulysses  describes  the  convergence  of  the  quests  of  two 
men,  displaced  persons  and  dispossessed  citizens.  Stephen 
must  free  himself  from  his  inheritance  of  nation,  family  and 
church,  must  awaken  from  the  nightmare  of  history  and  find 
new  allegiance.  Bloom  has  lost  his  inheritance,  the  Judaism  of 
his  Hungarian  forbears  and  the  briefly  embraced  Christianity 
of  his  father;  he  is  in  a  city  of  men  alien  to  him  in  race  and 
temperament  and  his  relationships  are  frustrated  or  abortive— 
his  wife  unfaithful  and  his  son  dead.  Each  man  needs  what  it  is 
possible  the  other  could  give:  the  one  fatherhood,  the  other  son- 
ship.  Joyce  can  fully  describe  the  relationships  desired  and  the 
relationships  achieved  only  by  drawing  on  the  Odyssey,  Shake¬ 
speare  as  man  and  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet,  and  the  early  Church 
fathers.  Stephen  can  be  explained  by  Telemachus,  seeking  his 
father  Odysseus,  by  Hamlet  with  his  ghostly  and  uncertain 
father,  by  Christ  in  reconcilement  with  his  Father. 

The  long  debate  on  Hamlet  in  the  library  is  no  irrelevant  piece 
of  virtuosity,  but  the  necessary  exposition  of  the  ideas  of  patern¬ 
ity  and  sonship  which  the  reader  needs.  Stephen  gives  his 
definition  of  the  real  paternity,  ‘a  mystical  state,  an  apostolic 
succession’,  which  must  be  substituted  for  meaningless  physical 
paternity,  and  in  Stephen’s  account  of  the  place  of  Hamlet  in 
Shakespeare’s  life  the  reader  is  allowed  to  see  the  deepest 
layers  of  Bloom’s  predicament.  For  Bloom  is  like  the  Shake¬ 
speare  who  wrote  himself  into  the  ghost  of  King  Hamlet, 
sundered  from  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  trying  to  speak 
across  a  void  to  a  son  who  takes  the  place  of  his  own  dead  son. 
The  Christian  correspondences  are  perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing.  At  the  end  of  the  Circe  episode,  when  Stephen  finally 
disowns  the  past  with  his  frantic  non  serviam  and  smashing  of  the 
lamp  and  is  ready  for  new  and  real  sonship,  the  coming  together 
of  Bloom  and  him  is  emphasized  by  a  parody  of  the  Atonement 
Stephen,  in  the  row  with  the  English  privates,  is  unwise 
enough  to  sum  up  his  intellectual  difficulties  by  tapping  his 
brow  and  saying,  ‘But  in  here  it  is  I  must  kill  the  priest  and 
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king*.  The  drunken  soldiers,  taking  this  as  a  threat  to  estab¬ 
lished  authority,  prepare  to  attack  him.  There  is  a  vision  of  a 
Black  Mass  celebrating  the  sacrifice  of  Stephen’s  body  and 
blood.  Stephen,  incomprehensibly  placid,  refuses  to  save 
j  himself.  As  Lynch,  his  companion,  departs  from  the  ugly 
I  looking  scene,  Stephen  remarks  ‘Exit  Judas’.  Stephen  is 
I  knocked  down  and  lies  stunned.  Eventually,  when  all  have 
gone,  Bloom  raises  him  up,  and  as  he  does  so  has  a  vision  of 
his  own  dead  son,  a  white  lambkin  peeping  out  of  his  pocket. 
No  man  knoweth  who  the  Son  is,  save  the  Father. 

It  is  of  course  absurd  to  pretend  that  Joyce  ‘identifies’  Bloom 
with  God  the  Father  in  any  other  way  than  that  he  finds  the 
doctrines  of  Atonement  and  the  Trinity  powerful  illustrations 
of  the  relationships  of  his  characters.  Joyce’s  characters  are 
not  symbols  of  what  the  ‘parallel’  characters  symbolize.  At  the 
same  time  the  correspondences  are  not  so  fitful  and  imperfect 
that  their  effect  must  be  ironic.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
1  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  the  relationship  between 

1  Stephen  and  Bloom  is  not  so  wide  as  it  seemed  to  Von  Abele 

in  his  article.  On  the  material  level  there  is  no  real  communica- 
;  tion  achieved  between  the  two  men  and  the  futility  of  all 
Bloom’s  endeavours  is  emphasized  by  the  brilliant  technique 
I  of  the  unimpassioned  catechism  in  the  kitchen  episode.  Stephen 

:  leaves  him,  and  ‘the  heaventree  of  stars  hung  with  humid  night- 

1  blue  fruit’  turns  to  the  cold  of  interstellar  space,  striking  lonechill 

1  j  at  his  heart.  But  the  observer  from  another  planet  who  watches 
t  Bloom  and  Stephen  in  the  kitchen  with  utter  detachment  is  not 
Joyce:  Joyce  by  his  mercurial  gift  of  versatility  with  language 
never  views  his  characters  through  his  own  eyes,  but  always 
k  presents  them  through  the  eyes  of  others  (or  through  their  own 
i.  !  eyes)  until  the  collective  impression  given  to  the  reader  is  the  true 
impression  —  Joyce’s  impression.  Joyce’s  language  here  makes 
y  very  real  and  moving  the  despair  which  is  a  necessary  stage  in 
e  Bloom’s  journey.  But  it  is  not  the  end  of  his  journey. 

T  I  All  day,  the  thought  of  the  adultery  which  Molly  commits  in 
t  i  the  afternoon  with  Blazes  Boylan  has  haunted  and  tormented 
le  *  Bloom.  But  after  the  gloomy  break-up  of  his  embryonic  friend- 
u  I  ship  with  Stephen  in  the  small  hours,  he  feeb,  as  he  gets  into  bed 
id  i  beside  his  faithless  wife,  a  strange  equanimity.  He  emerges 
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Womb?  Weary? 

He  rests.  He  has  travelled. 

He  had  returned  to  the  womb  of  the  mother,  who  bore  him  and 
bore  his  son.  He  had  met  Stephen,  literally,  in  the  maternity 
hospital,  and  is  united  with  him,  figuratively,  in  woman’s  assent 
to  love,  the  ‘yes  I  said  yes  I  will  Yes’  with  which  the 
book  ends. 

The  true  conclusion  of  Ulysses  leaves  us  between  the  views  of 
Harry  Levin,  who  believed  that  there  is  offered  ‘no  reprieve 
for  the  soul’s  incurable  loneliness’  and  of  Edmund  Wilson,  who 
took  such  a  cheery  view  of  Bloom’s  triumph  at  the  close.  Bloom 
knows  nothing  of  his  own  conquest  of  despair  or  of  his  redemp¬ 
tion  in  his  wife’s  eyes.  There  is  no  happiness,  no  triumph  of 
philosophy  in  his  new  quiescence:  it  is  a  state  of ‘more  abnega¬ 
tion  than  jealousy,  less  envy  than  equanimity’  —  a  wronged 
husband  shrugging  his  shoulders  in  the  face  of  ‘the  futility  of 
triumph  or  protest  or  vindication:  the  inanity  of  extolled  virtue: 
the  lethargy  of  nescient  matter:  the  apathy  of  the  stars’.  To¬ 
morrow  he  will  still  be  standing  with  his  ‘unposted  letter 
bearing  the  extra  regulation  fee  before  the  too  late  box  of  the 
general  post  office  of  human  life’.  Nor  is  Molly  aware  that  she 
has  justified  and  accepted  her  husband’s  existence:  her  con¬ 
scious  scorn  for  him  is  not  lessened.  Stephen  is  more  oblivious 
than  the  other  two  of  any  change:  tomorrow  he  will  be  still 
ispossessed.  This  is  life,  says  Joyce  —  failure  and  loneliness  on 
the  one  hand,  insensitivity  and  contumely  on  the  other  —  and 
it  goes  on  like  this:  there  are  no  spectacular  triumphs  of  re¬ 
warded  merit  or  even  tragic  glory.  But  the  point  is  that  in 
the  frustration,  apparently  unrelenting,  is  the  unrecognized 
triumph.  Even  where  the  sense  of  desolation  is  greatest,  there 
orists  the  fruition  which  the  world  never  sees,  and  which  Joyce 
wrote  his  novel  to  display.  It  is  cold  comfort,  but  at  least  it  is 
not  negation. 

It  is  only  by  the  use  of  correspondences  that  Joyce  could 
present  the  fullness  of  his  story  and  the  subtlety  of  its  conclu- 
aon.  The  two  purposes  of  the  use  of  myths  and  legends 
irfuch  I  have  described  combine  to  give  depth  to  a  par- 
^ar  story  without  turning  Bloom  into  God  or  the  bed  of 
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adultery  into  a  solution  of  life’s  problems.  It  is  hard  to  think 
how  Joyce  could  have  brought  together  better  the  meannea 
and  the  worth  of  humanity  as  he  saw  it  than  by  continuously 
comparing  his  characters  with  the  time-honoured  figures  of  tht 
old  legends. 
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These  Be  Your  Gods,  O  Israel!* 


ROBERT  GRAVES 


an  anonymous  leader-writer  in  The  Times  Literary 
Supplement,  discussing  the  poetry  of  today,  has  described  ours 
:  as  an  ‘Age  of  Consolidation’.  I  find  ‘Consolidation’  too 
active  a  word,  and  should  prefer  ‘Age  of  Acquiescence’  or 
‘Age  of  Acceptance’;  which,  of  course,  in  the  Welfare  State, 
covers  a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  poetry  and  literature 
in  general.  Most  of  my  younger  contemporaries  have  been 
acquiescing  in  an  organized  attempt,  by  critics,  publicists 
and  educationalists,  to  curtail  their  liberty  of  judgment, 
and  make  them  bow  the  knee  before  a  row  of  idols,  whose 
rites  are  quite  incompatible  with  devotion  to  the  Muse 
herself. 

Idolatry  is  nothing  new.  The  Goddess,  or  the  God,  being 
held  too  mysterious  and  exacting  a  figure  for  public  worship, 
idols  are  set  up  as  intermediaries  —  like  the  hero-images  in 
Classical  Greece  —  to  focus  the  vague  yearnings  and  aspirations 
of  the  unenlightened  mass.  As  Isaiah  remarks:  ‘He  maketh  a 
god  even  his  own  graven  image  and  falleth  down  unto  it  and 
f  prayeth  unto  it  and  saith:  “Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my 
God!”  ’ 

Yet  the  ancients  at  least  waited  in  patience  until  Homer 
and  Virgil  were  decently  dead  before  they  paid  them  heroic 
honours.  The  living  poet-hero  is  a  modernism;  I  think  I  am 
I  right  in  saying  that  Petrarch  was  the  first  poet  to  receive  quasi- 
j  divine  honours  during  his  lifetime.  And  once  an  idol  is  set  up 
it  cannot  easily  be  removed;  but  slowly  moulders  down  the 
years,  as  Byron’s  and  Wordsworth’s  have  done.  Tennyson’s 
I  idol  began  to  moulder  soon  after  his  death,  because  it  had 
1  become  identified  with  much  that  was  unpopular  in  Victorian- 

Iism.  Thus  Thomas  Hardy  wrote  in  his  An  Ancient  to  Ancients 
twenty-five  years  later: 

I*Tbc  tixth  and  last  of  the  Clark  Lectures  on  Professional  Standards  in  English 
delivered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1954. 

I 


fichaelmas  Term,  1954. 
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The  bower  we  shrined  to  Tennyson, 

Gentlemen, 

Is  roof- wrecked;  damps  there  drip  upon 
Sagged  seats,  the  creeper-nails  are  rust. 

The  spider  is  sole  denizen; 

Even  she  who  voiced  those  rhymes  is  dust. 
Gentlemen! 

In  igio,  when  I  first  made  poetry  the  most  important  thing 
in  my  life,  no  idols  were  forced  on  me.  English  literature  did 
not  form  part  of  the  curriculum  at  Charterhouse,  and  I  could 
go  foraging  for  myself  in  blessed  freedom.  Moreover,  war 
broke  out  just  when  I  should  have  gone  to  Oxford;  I  volun¬ 
teered  and  took  a  commission  in  an  unliterary  line-regiment, 
where  I  spent  the  next  four  and  a  half  years.  I  had  never  met  a 
poet  of  my  own  generation  until,  by  a  stroke  of  luck,  Siegfried 
Sassoon  was  posted  to  my  battalion;  and  through  him  and 
Edward  Marsh  (who  had  befriended  me  while  I  was  still  at 
school)  I  came  to  know  several  of  the  real  poets  then  extant  — 
including  Hardy,  William  Davies  and  Wilfred  Owen. 

A  wave  of  popular  excitement  had  been  raised,  two  or  three 
years  before  the  War,  by  Masefield’s  bold  use  of  the  word 
‘bloody’  in  his  Everlasting  Mercy',  but  so  dim  were  the  other  poetic 
lights  of  the  period  that  he  was  the  only  modern  poet  whom 
Max  Beerbohm  found  topical  enough  for  inclusion  in  his  Poets' 
Comer  —  except  the  insufferable  Kipling  (swapping  ’ats  with 
’is  gal  Britannia  on  ’Ampstead  ’Eath).  Max  wrote: 

A  swear  word  in  a  rustic  slum 
A  simple  swear  word  is  to  some, 

To  Masefield,  something  more. 

A  second  wave  of  popular  excitement  was  raised  by  the  death 
of  Rupert  Brooke  during  the  Dardanelles  campaign.  Brooke’s 
patriotic  sonnet  ‘If  I  should  die  .  .  .’  was  included  in  Edward 
Marsh’s  Georgian  Poetry,  and  the  subsequent  three  volumes  set 
poetical  taste  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  for  some  years 
after. 

But  there  were  no  living  idols  even  in  the  middle  ’twenties. 


these  be  your  gods,  O  ISRAEL: 


*3* 

Thomas  Hardy  was  known  mainly  for  his  novels;  Charles 
Doughty  for  his  Arabia  Deserta;  William  Davies  for  his  Auto¬ 
biography  of  a  Super  Tramp’,  A.  E.  Housman  for  his  Latin  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  educational  emphasis  is  now  on  appreciation  of 
contemporary  as  well  as  ancient  literature,  and  since  to  appre¬ 
ciate  no  longer  means  ‘to  evaluate’,  as  it  did  in  earlier  days, 
but  has  become  a  synonym  for  ‘to  admire’,  there  must  be 
recognized  objects  of  official  appreciation  —  namely  idols. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  relax!  None  of  this  lore  is  necessary 
for  your  salvation,  once  you  have  satisfied  the  examiners. 
There  are  only  poems,  very  few  of  these  in  any  generation, 
and  there  are  periodic  verse-fashions.  And  as  for  the  old-clothes¬ 
man  of  literature  —  the  critic  who  starts  by  writing  a  D.Phil.  on 
some  such  subject  as  W.  H.  Auden  and  the  Freudian  Theory  of  Trans¬ 
ference,  or  T.  S.  Eliot  as  Anticipated  by  Duns  Scotus;  and  who  then 
applies  for  a  Foundation  Research  Fellowship,  because  he  is 
compiling  a  scholarly  edition  (with  cancelled  first  drafts)  of  all 
Dylan  Thomas’s  advertisement  copy  for  Messrs.  J.  Walter 
Thompson’s  Flight  Custard  account;  or  perhaps  a  polyglot  con¬ 
cordance  to  Pound’s  Pisan  Cantos  —  as  for  the  old  clothesman, 
leave  him  to  his  industry!  Waste  no  money  on  books  about 
poetry;  not  even  on  mine.  Build  up  a  library  of  plain  texts: 
the  poet  who  pleads  his  case  before  Dame  Ocupacyon  —  who 
is  Registrar,  according  to  Skelton’s  Garland  of  Laurell,  to  the 
Goddess  of  Fame  —  is  expected  to  present  a  plain,  unannotated 
text  of  his  poems,  and  no  supporting  documents  or  testimonials 
whatsoever.  I  am  here  to  remind  you  that  poets  are  not  idols, 
nor  are  idols  poets;  and  that  the  Muse  alone  deserves  your  love. 
The  idols  are  well  swaddled  against  anything  less  destructive 
than  a  cobalt  bomb;  and  all  my  iconoclastic  zeal,  so  far  from 
turning  the  whole  temple  blue,  will  not  so  much  as  dent  a 
protective  sandbag.  Nevertheless,  here  it  comes. 

First,  Yeats.  The  younger  Yeats  had  wit,  industry,  a  flexible 
mind,  a  good  ear,  and  the  gift  of  falling  romantically  in  love  — 
admirable  qualities  for  a  beginner.  His  less  admirable  qualities 
were  greed,  impatience,  and  a  lack  of  proportion,  or  humour, 
for  which  no  amount  of  wit  can  compensate.  Yeats’s  father 
1  once  confided  to  my  father:  ‘Willie  has  found  a  very  profitable 
Kttle  by-path  in  poetry’;  and  this  was  fair  enough.  The  early 
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poems  fall  short  of  the  pathetic  only  by  their  genuine  feeling  for 
Ireland  and  their  irreproachable  anvil-craft.  They  are  the 
work  of  a  negligently  dressed,  misty-eyed,  murmuring  Dubliner, 
living  in  the  Fenian  past;  ‘a  darling  man’  to  his  friends  Douglai 
Hyde,  Dr.  P.  W.  Joyce,  A.E.,  J.  M.  Synge,  Lionel  Johnson, 
Lady  Gregory  and  the  rest,  who  supplied  him  with  certain 
up-to-date  convictions.  What  he  would  most  have  liked  to  do 
was  what  his  American  contemporary,  Vachel  Lindsay,  had 
done  —  to  hawk  his  own  ballads  about  the  countryside;  but  he 
lacked  Lindsay’s  simple  courage.  A  h’terary  event  which 
startled  critics  in  the  ’twenties  was  the  emergence  of  a  new, 
well-groomed,  cynical  Yeats,  with  a  manly  voice,  florid  gestures 
and  an  attractive  wife,  who  had  cast  his  singing  robes  away  and 
his  wild  harp  flung  behind  him.  Yeats  explained  that  he  had 
been  plagued  by  a  swarm  of  imitators;  this  new  technique  was 
the  only  way  to  be  rid  of  them.  It  is  now  claimed  that  the 
transmogriflcation  was  largely  the  work  of  Ezra  Pound,  who 
persuaded  Yeats  that  the  Celtic  Twilight  belonged  to  yesterday, 
and  that  today’s  sun  beamed  on  the  buccaneer  and  smart¬ 
stepping  salesman.  But  Yeats  needed  litde  persuasion;  he  had 
written  to  Sturge  Moore  that  he  preferred  the  violent  expression 
of  error  (as  in  Bernard  Shaw  or  Schopenhauer)  to  the  reason¬ 
able  expression  of  truth  which  corrupts  by  its  lack  of  pugnacity. 

When  I  returned  to  Oxford,  after  the  war,  Yeats  was  lodging 
above  the  Shamrock  Tearooms  in  the  Broad;  but  curiosity  never 
drew  me  there.  Now,  Yeats  was  Irishman  enough  to  realize 
that,  however  great  a  man’s  industry,  however  careful  his 
craftsmanship,  all  is  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal  unless 
divine  ‘grace’  is  added.  (Pleasant  to  be  able  to  quote  St.  Paul 
and  not  get  into  trouble!)  Grace  is  the  presence  of  the  Muse 
Goddess;  but  she  does  not  appear  unless  the  poet  has  something 
urgent  to  say.  Yeats  had  a  new  technique,  but  nothing  to  say, 
unless  one  counts  the  literary  ballads  written  for  the  Irish  War 
of  Liberation  —  in  which  he  took  no  active  part.  Instead  of  the 
Muse  he  employed  a  ventriloquist’s  dummy  called  Crazy  Jane. 
But  he  still  had  nothing  to  say.  What  will  a  poor  countryman 
do  if  he  has  no  sheep  of  his  own  to  shear  and  badly  needs  a  warm 
waistcoat?  He  will  go  out  with  a  bag  into  his  neighbour’s  flelds  and 
collect  strands  of  wool  from  hedges  and  brambles.  This  Yeats  did. 
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Raymond  Mortimer  recently  called  Y eats  ‘a  bower  bird  collect¬ 
ing  bright  coloured  rags  and  pebbles  from  the  Hebrew  Kabbalah, 
the  Vedanta,  the  Mabinogion,  the  alchemists,  Swedenborg,  Blake, 
Nietzsche,  and  the  Theosophists*.  This  is  correct.  He  was  using 
his  wife  as  a  medium,  and  took  the  spirit  babblings  of  a  certain 
sixteenth-century  Moor,  a  previous  incarnation  of  his  own,  as 
inspiratory  material  for  his  poems.  This  explciined  a  dialogue 
reported  to  me  by  an  undergraduate  visitant  to  No.  4  Broad 
Street,  which  had  seemed  a  non  sequitur: 

undergraduate:  Have  you  written  any  poems  recently, 
Sir? 

YEATS :  No,  my  wife  has  been  feeling  poorly  and  disinclined. 

A  few  years  later  Yeats  came  to  Majorca  with  an  Indian 
disciple,  and  worked  there  on  an  English  version  of  the 
Upanishads.  That  was  the  period  of  his  Voronoff  operation  and 
its  tragi-comic  sequels,  which  were  cafe  gossip  for  months. 
He  confessed: 

You  think  it  horrible  that  lust  and  rage 

Should  dance  attention  upon  my  old  age; 

They  were  not  such  a  plague  when  I  was  young; 

What  else  have  I  to  spur  me  into  song? 

WTiile  in  Majorca,  he  wrote  asking  Laura  Riding  and  myself, 
as  co-authors  of  A  Survey  of  Modernist  Poetry,  for  advice:  which 
younger  English  p>oets  should  he  include  in  his  new  anthology? 
We  suggested  James  Reeves,  whose  first  book  we  had  just 
published.  Yeats  rejected  Reeves  with  this  really  devilish 
comment: 

Too  reasonable,  too  truthful.  We  poets  should  be  good 
liars,  remembering  always  that  the  Muses  are  women  and 
prefer  the  embrace  of  gay,  warty  lads. 


So  we  declined  to  contribute  to  the  anthology  ourselves. 

Raymond  Mortimer  goes  on  to  say  that  Yeats  could  turn 
any  rubbish  borrowed  from  the  planchette,  or  Rosicrucianism, 
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or  Mme  Blavatsky,  into  hard  and  burnished  gold,  and  that  fe>v 
poets  have  written  verse  so  strong  in  the  three  virtues  of  ters^ 
ness,  tensity  and  eloquence. 

Yes;  Yeats  thought  of  himself  as  an  alchemist,  but  the  i 
alchemists  never  succeeded  in  making  gold  out  of  anything 
but  gold;  as  poets  can  never  make  poems  out  of  anything  but  I 
poetry.  However,  the  alchemists  and  their  less  mystical  sue*  sph 
cessors  invented  numerous  glittering  alloys,  one  of  which  is  ifo 
pinchbeck.  The  elder  Pinchbeck  (died  1732),  who  was  an  rhy 
honest  craftsman,  produced  some  very  pretty  necklaces  and  wit 
brooches;  but  went  to  prison  because  his  salesmen  tried  to  pass  cot 
them  off  as  gold.  The  younger  Pinchbeck,  who  was  no  crafts-  po< 
man  but  more  careful  of  the  law,  mass-produced  what  is  now  me 
called  ‘costume-jewellery’.  ‘Pinchbeck’s  curious  metal’  con-  ans 
tains  five  parts  copper  to  one  of  zinc.  I  mention  this  because  ha^ 
copper  is  a  metal  traditionally  sacred  to  the  Love-goddess,  as 
gold  is  to  her  royal  victims.  But  zinc,  the  intrusive  metal  which 
lends  copper  that  hard,  bright,  delusive  brilliance,  has  no 


poetic  sanctity. 

Here  is  Yeats  in  his  early  copper  period: 

wh 

Who  dreamed  that  beauty  passes  like  a  dream?  do 

For  these  red  lips,  with  all  their  mournful  pride,  th 

Mournful  that  no  new  wonder  may  betide,  coi 

Troy  passed  away  in  one  high  funeral  gleam,  th( 

And  Usna’s  children  died.  ...  me 

pn 


Who  ever  would  have  thought  that  the  author  would  live  to  Zo 
introduce  the  low  word  bum  into  a  Classical  fantasy?  Or  to  fol 
combine  blasphemy  with  obscenity  in  The  Stick  of  Incense,  a 
double-entendre  about  St.  Joseph?  Well:  here  is  the  new-model 
Yeats,  em-Pounded  as  far  as  he  was  capable,  writing  a  poem 
called  Chosen'. 

I  struggled  with  the  horror  of  daybreak, 

1  chose  it  for  my  lot!  If  questioned  on 
My  utmost  pleasure  with  a  man 
By  some  new-married  bride,  1  take 
That  stillness  for  a  theme 
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Where  his  heart  my  heart  did  seem 
And  both  adrift  on  the  miraculous  stream 
Where  —  wrote  a  learned  astrologer  — 

The  Zodiac  is  changed  into  a  sphere.  .  .  . 

He  has  taken  bold  poetic  licences:  astronomer  rhymes  with 
sphere  —  though,  by  the  rule  on  which  he  was  brought  up,  even 
if  one  rhymes  (say)  verily  with  sigh,  sigh  must  come  in  the  first 
rhyming  line  and  verily  in  the  second.  He  has  also  rhymed  on 
with  man,  which  can  be  done  decently  in  Scotland  alone;  the 
convention  being  (I  think)  that  half-rhymes  are  justified  by 
poetic  necessity  only  where  a  prevailing  mood  of  gloom,  doubt, 
mental  stress  or  confusion  would  be  denied  by  too  perfect  an 
answering  chime.  And  in  his  younger  days,  Yeats  would  not 
have  dared  publish  three  lines  as  imprecise  as  these: 

...  If  questioned  on 
My  utmost  pleasure  with  a  man 
By  some  new-married  bride.  .  .  . 

where  the  awkward  syntax  suggests,  at  first,  that  he  was  ques¬ 
tioned  about  his  utmost  pleasure  with  some  man  while  someone 
rise’s  bride  lay  close  by.  Even  after  the  reader  has  mentally 
corrected  this  confused  image,  he  is  still  left  with  a  question  by 
the  new-married  bride  which  seems  to  presuppose  sexual  com¬ 
merce  between  Yeats  and  a  man,  not  her  husband.  The  im¬ 
precision  is  developed  by  the  astrologer’s  remark  that  ‘The 
Zodiac  is  changed  into  a  sphere’,  to  which  Yeats  supplies  the 
following  note: 

The  ‘learned  astrologer’  was  Macrobius,  and  the  particu¬ 
lar  passage  was  found  for  me  by  Dr.  Sturm,  that  too  little 
known  poet  and  mystic.  It  is  from  Macrobius’s  comment 
upon  ‘Scipio’s  Dream’  (Lib.  I.  Cap.  xn.  Sec.  5) :  *. . .  when 
the  sun  is  in  Aquarius,  we  sacrifice  to  the  Shades,  for  it  is 
in  the  sign  inimical  to  human  life;  and  from  thence,  the 
meeting-place  of  Zodiac  and  Milky  Way,  the  descending 
soul  by  its  defluxion  is  drawn  out  of  the  spherical,  the 
sole  divine  form,  into  the  cone.’ 
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But  suppose  we  happen  to  have  read  Macrobius,  who  is  not 
everyone’s  meat,  what  then?  Macrobius  does  not  say  that  the 
Zodiac  becomes  turned  into  a  sphere,  or  anything  of  the  sort 
He  says  that  the  soul  when  it  reaches  a  certain  point  in  the 
Zodiac,  conceived  as  a  girdle,  is  drawn  from  the  spherical  form 
into  the  conical.  But  what  that  means,  even  Dr.  Sturm  has  not 
elucidated. 

Yeats’s  reference  to  Usna's  children,  in  the  early  poem  I  quoted, 
can  be  defended;  the  tale  of  The  Three  Sons  of  Usna  was  familiar 
to  his  Gaelic  Revivalist  readers.  But  to  publish  a  poem  strewn 
with  references  to  which  not  one  reader  in  ten  million  has  the 
key,  is  regarded  as  impudence  by  Dame  Ocupacyon.  The  case 
becomes  worse  when  the  poet  misquotes;  as  so  often  happens 
with  Ezra  Pound. 

Pound,  an  Idaho  poet,  left  America  with  a  patchy  education 
and  settled  in  London  while  Edward  VII  still  sat  firmly  on  the 
throne.  London  was  then  the  acknowledged  literary  centre  of 
the  English-speaking  world.  Pound’s  early  poems  were 
influenced  by  William  Morris,  Browning  and  Yeats,  particu¬ 
larly  Yeats.  Pound  wrote  in  Yeatsian  style: 

For  I  was  a  gaunt,  grave  councillor 
Being  in  all  things  wise,  and  very  old. 

But  I  have  put  aside  this  folly  and  the  cold 
That  old  age  weareth  for  a  cloak.  .  .  . 

But  Pound  had  no  inkling  of  English  tradition,  and  when  he 
tried  to  write  a  villonaud  in  eighteenth-century  English  style, 
could  get  no  closer  to  it  than  the  shockingly  illiterate: 

Drink  we  a  skoal  to  the  gallows  tree, 

Fran9ois  and  Margot  and  thee  and  me. 

Drink  we  to  Marienne  Ydole 

That  hell  brenn  not  her  o’er  cruelly  .  .  . 

Those  that  we  love  shall  God  love  less 
And  smite  always  at  their  faibleness? 
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He  ordered  his  songs  to  cock  a  snook  at  Mr.  Strachey,  editor 
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lot  of  The  Spectator’,  and  included  among  them  a  Latin  poem  in 

he  which  the  future  indicative  of  gaudeo  was  given  as  gaudero;  and 

•It  wrote  Maelids  for  Meliads  in  a  poem  allegedly  based  on  Ibycus. 

he  The  Thames  was  not  set  on  fire. 

rm  '  Before  his  arrival  on  these  shores  he  had  been  teaching  Eng- 
lot  lish  Literature  in  a  small  mid-Westem  college,  where  he  was 
not  appreciated,  and  left  soon  after  his  arrival.  It  is  my 
cd,  impression  that  Pound  never  forgave  his  country  this  rebuff,  and 

liar  that  he  thereafter  ranked  himself  as  a  great  teacher  whose 

;wn  talents  were  too  stupendous  for  the  classroom  and  at  whose 

the  }  knees  all  illuminated  rebels  would  gather.  He  made  his  peace 
:ase  with  Walt  Whitman,  whom  he  had  hitherto  despised,  and  wrote 

•cm  in  Whitmanesque  vein: 

tion  Go,  my  songs,  seek  you  praise  from  the  young  and  the 

the  intolerant, 

c  of  Move  among  the  lovers  of  perfection  alone, 
vere  Seek  ever  to  stand  in  the  hard  Sophoclean  light, 
icu* 

With  T.  E.  Hulme  and  others  he  issued  the  Imagiste  manifesto, 
which  offered  a  hard,  precise  image  as  the  summum  bonum  of 
poetry;  but  Imagism  never  caught  on  here.  It  seemed  both 
precious  and  metrically  undisciplined,  and  (worse)  could  not 
be  harnessed  to  the  war  effort  of  a  nation  in  arms.  Slowly  the 
frustrated  Pound  went  mad-dog,  and  bit  the  other  dogs  of  his 
day;  he  even,  as  I  have  said,  fastened  his  teeth  in  Yeats’s  hand, 
the  hand  that  had  fed  him. 

”  .  I  did  not  meet  Pound  until  1922,  in  T.  E.  Lawrence’s  rooms 
^  ’  at  All  Souls’.  He  happened  along  for  a  discussion  of  Proven9al 
poems,  on  which  Lawrence  was  an  authority.  Lawrence  intro¬ 
duced  us:  ‘Pound,  Graves;  Graves,  Pound;  you’ll  dislike  each 
other.’  From  his  poems,  I  had  expected  a  brawny,  loud-voiced, 
swashbuckling  American;  but  he  was  plump,  hunched,  soft- 
spoken  and  ill  at  ease,  with  the  limpest  of  handshakes.  After¬ 
wards  I  asked  Lawrence:  ‘What’s  wrong  with  that  man?’ 
Lawrence  answered  cryptically:  ‘Pound  has  spent  his  life  trying 
to  live  down  a  family  scandal:  he’s  Longfellow’s  grand¬ 
nephew.’ 

editor  Gilbert  Highet  parodied  Pound  in  1942: 


1 
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.  .  .  And  there  sat  the  well-oiled  fire-engine 
all  ready  to  strziin  its  gutmost 
eek  ow  ouf  honk  honk 

unable  to  think,  but  ready  to  quote  and  paraphrase 
in  six  languages 
including  Provencal  ... 
ei  didl  didl 
li  chat  e  li  fidl 

it  took  a  man  like  Ezra  to  kill  Provencal  poetry 
for  us . . . 

‘The  well-oiled  fire-engine’  is  T.  S.  Eliot’s  tribute  to  Pound’s 
verse  technique.  And  again: 

the  Emperor  is  at  Ko 
but  No 

silken  strings  shiver  no  longer,  clashing  of  smilax,  dark 
nuts  on  the  dry  bough,  nuts  on  wet  earth,  nuts 
it’s  lonesome  too  being  the  only  one  who  understands  Caiui 

Properzius, 

’Alkaios, 

Li  Pu, 

all  great  guys, 
an’  I  know  ’em,  see?  .  .  . 

However,  Pound’s  bravado  paid  in  the  long  run.  He  knew 
little  Latin,  yet  he  translated  Propertius;  and  less  Greek,  but  he 
translated  Alcaeus;  and  still  less  Anglo-Saxon,  yet  he  translated 
The  Seafarer.  I  once  asked  Arthur  Waley  how  much  Chinese 
Pound  knew;  Waley  shook  his  head  despondently.  And  I  don’t 
claim  to  be  an  authority  on  Provencal,  but  Majorcan,  which 
my  children  talk  most  of  the  time,  and  which  I  understand,  b 
closely  related  to  it.  When  my  thirteen-year-old  boy  was  asked 
to  compare  a  Provencal  text  with  Pound’s  translation,  he 
laughed  and  laughed  and  laughed. 

Pound’s  admirers  explain  that  his  translations  should  not  be 
read  as  such;  that  his  free  treatment  of  the  original  has  supplied 
him  with  many  interesting  new  ideas.  Well,  I  don’t  know  . . . 
It  is  true  that  Michelangelo  advised  young  painters  to  seek 
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inspiration  (when  at  a  loss)  from  the  damp  patches  and  cracks 
on  their  bedroom  walls.  But  the  corresponding  source  of 
poetic  inspiration  would,  I  suppose,  be  the  litter  left  behind  by 
foreign  students  in  a  Bloomsbury  hostel;  it  seems  unfair  on 
i  Alcaeus  and  Li  Po  and  Propertius  to  treat  them  so  cavalierly. 
Pound’s  passionate  feelings  became  centred  later  in  politics  and 
popular  economic  theory:  he  even  succeeded  for  a  while  in 
persuading  Yeats  of  the  brutal  virtues  of  Fascism.  He  also 
convinced  himself  that  the  Jews  had  invented  usury,  and  that 
the  jew  (with  a  small  j)  was  the  evil  genius  who  degraded 
our  superior  Christian  culture,  from  which  only  a  revolution 
d’s  of  intellectual  aristocrats  could  dislodge  him.  It  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  paradox  that  Pound’s  sprawling,  ignorant,  in¬ 
decent,  unmelodious.  seldom  metrical  Cantos,  embellished  with 
esoteric  Chinese  ideographs  —  for  all  I  know,  they  may  have 
been  traced  from  the  nearest  tea-chest  —  and  with  illiterate 
ark  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Provencal  snippets  (the  Italian 
and  French  read  all  right  to  me,  but  I  may  be  mistaken)  are 
aius  now  compulsory  reading  in  many  ancient  centres  of  learning. 
If  ever  one  comes  across  a  relatively  simple  Blake-like  passage 
in  the  Cantos,  sandwiched  between  direct  quotations  from 
history  text-books,  and  snarling  polyglot  parentheses,  this  is  how 
it  sounds.  Forgive  me,  but  we  are  all  adults  here: 

S  . .  t  on  the  throne  of  England,  s  . .  t  on  the  Austrian  sofa. 
In  their  soul  was  usura  and  in  their  minds  darkness 
and  blankness,  greased  fat  were  four  Georges. 

Pus  was  in  Spain,  Wellington  was  a  Jew’s  pimp  [small  J] 
and  lacked  mind  to  know  what  he  effected. 

‘Leave  the  Duke,  go  for  gold!’ 

In  their  souls  was  usura  and  in  their  hearts  cowardice. 

In  their  minds  was  stink  and  corruption. 

Two  sores  ran  together,  Talleyrand  stank  with  shanker, 
and  hell  pissed  up  Metternich. 

Filth  stank  as  in  our  day.  .  .  . 

Even  Whitman’s  barbaric  yawp  was  hardly  as  barbaric  as 
that.  But  remove  the  layers  and  layers  of  cloacinal  ranting, 
saook-cocking,  pseudo-professorial  jargon  and  double-talk 
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from  Pound’s  verse,  and  what  remains?  Longfellow’s  plump, 
soft,  ill-at-ease  grand-nephew  remains! 

T.  E.  Lawrence  wrote  in  1912  to  his  brother  Will,  who  had 
come  under  Pound’s  influence: 

Pound  has  a  very  common  American  affectation  of  im- 
mense  learning  in  strange  things.  If  you  can  read  history 
and  Bertrand  together  you  would  not  dream  of  following 
him  ...  I  think  The  Goodly  Fere  is  by  far  his  best  thing  . . . 

Bertrand  de  Born  was  a  Provencal  hero  whom  Pound  used  ai  ] 
one  of  his  own  personae,  or  masks;  but  who  deserved  a  better  ] 

fate.  Lawrence  means  that  The  Goodly  Fere,  a  rousing  old-world  ( 

Salvationist  ballad  about  Jesus  Christ,  the  muscular  fisherman, 
is  honest  Longfellow:  by  Blind  Bartimaeus  out  of  The  Wreck  of  the  i 

Hesperus.  T.  S.  Eliot  omitted  it  from  his  critical  edition  of  c 
Pound’s  poems  with  the  lame,  if  aristocratic,  excuse  that  it  was  I 
‘too  well  known*.  I 

T.  S.  Eliot,  another  American,  had  been  a  graceful  writer  f  a 
songs  and  conventional  poems  at  Harvard  (until  he  read  I  p 
philosophy  and  ceased  for  a  while).  He  came  to  Europe  before  |  t( 
the  First  World  War  and  found  it  a  more  congenial  continent  f  ‘j 
than  his  own.  Yet  even  so  he  was  bored  to  screaming  by  tea-  I  0 
parties,  and  art-students’  chatter,  and  lodging-house  society,  |  tl 
and  cocktail-bars,  and  London  fog,  and  hymns  in  London  |  h 
churches;  already  he  began  to  feel  bald  and  old  and  useless.  I  n 
This  reaction  accounts  for  Prufrock  (published  in  1917).  I  fint  I  n 
met  Eliot  in  1916;  a  startlingly  good-looking,  Italianate  young  I  b( 
man,  with  a  shy,  hunted  look,  and  a  reluctance  (which  I  found  I 
charming)  to  accept  the  most  obvious  phenomenon  of  the  day  I 
—  a  world  war  now  entering  its  bloodiest  stage,  and  showing  | 
every  sign  of  going  on  until  it  had  killed  off  every  man  in 
London  but  the  aged  and  neutrals.  I  was  due  to  return  to  the 
Somme  any  day,  and  delighted  to  forget  the  war,  too,  in  Eliot’s 
gently  neutral  company  . 

When  the  Armistice  delivered  us  all,  he  had  no  war-neurosis 
to  slough  off,  and  stepped  forward  as  a  prophet  of  the  unin¬ 
hibited,  anti-Romantic  early  ’twenties.  In  The  Hippopotami 
he  guyed  the  Church  irreverently: 
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Flesh  and  blood  is  weak  and  frail, 

Susceptible  to  nervous  shock. 

While  the  True  Church  can  never  fail. 

For  it  is  based  upon  a  rock  .  .  . 

The  hippo’s  feeble  steps  may  err 
In  compassing  material  ends 
While  the  True  Church  need  never  stir 
To  gather  in  its  dividends. 

He  was  as  polyglot  as  Pound:  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Sanscrit  tags  alternate  in  his  poems,  but  he  took  decent 
care  to  check  their  accuracy,  and  had  a  far  better  ear  for  verse. 

Pound  accepted  Eliot  as  a  disciple,  or  Foundling,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  blue-pencilling  of  The  Waste  Land  by  the 
dedication:  II  miglior  fabbro.  This  celebrated  poem  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  to  apply  the  current  art-fashion  of  collage  to 
English  verse  —  collage  being  the  technique  of  pasting,  say, 
autumn  leaves,  bus-tickets,  metal  shavings,  cigar  bands,  fur, 
playing  cards,  and  artificial  flowers  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  in  order 
to  create  a  ‘significant’  compiosition.  What  the  com]x>sition  is 
‘significant’  of,  is  never  explained.  Here  Eliot  pasted  fragments 
d*  the  Elizabethan  ornate  against  skilfully  chosen  examples  of 
the  modern  nasty  (though  never  using  words  which  would  have 
barred  him  from  the  drawing-room) ;  and  in  his  notes  asked  the 
reader  to  find,  despite  the  continual  change  of  subject  and 
metre,  a  connecting  thread  of  sense.  Dame  Ocupacyon  will  not 
be  pleased  when  she  reads: 

Not  only  the  title,  but  the  plan  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
incidental  symbolism  of  the  jxjem  were  suggested  by  Miss 
Jessie  L.  Weston’s  book  on  the  Grail  legend:  From  Ritual 
to  Romance  (Cambridge).  Indeed,  so  deeply  am  I  indebted. 
Miss  Weston’s  book  will  elucidate  the  difficulties  of  the 
poem  much  better  than  my  notes  can  do;  and  I  recom¬ 
mend  it  (apart  from  the  great  interest  of  the  book  itself)  to 
any  who  think  such  elucidation  of  the  poem  worth  the 
trouble.  To  another  work  of  anthropology  I  am  indebted 
in  general,  one  which  has  influenced  our  generation 
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profoundly;  I  mean  The  Golden  Bough;  I  have  used  especially 
the  two  volumes  Atthis  Adonis  Osiris.  Anyone  who  it 
acquainted  with  these  works  will  immediately  recognize 
in  the  poem  certain  references  to  vegetation  ceremonies. 

Eliot  had  meanwhile  been  encouraged  by  Pound  to  voice  the 
anti-Jewish  obsession: 


I 

8 


r 

r 

a 
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My  house  is  a  decayed  house  j 

And  the  jew  [small  j]  squats  on  the  windowsill,  the  owno.  f 
Spawned  in  some  estaminet  of  Antwerp  t, 

Blistered  in  Brussels,  patched  and  peeled  in  London.  ... 


(Eliot  himself,  though  afterwards  patched  and  peeled  in  Lon-  ^ 
don,  was  not  spawned,  but  decently  begotten  by  a  God-fearin|  ^ 
Christian  father.)  And  again,  in  the  Venice  poem,  we  find:  ^ 


The  rats  are  underneath  the  piles  | 

The  jew  [small  j]  is  underneath  the  lot.  I 

Money  in  furs.  The  boatman  smiles  ...  s 


(Eliot’s  family  kept  clear  of  the  fur  trade;  machinery  was  moit  “  * 
respectable.)  \ 

Well,  the  libertarian  movement  of  the  ’twenties  got  bogged,  E  ^ 
as  the  text-books  explain,  in  the  political  ’thirties;  and  before 
these  were  over,  Eliot  who,  unlike  Pound,  had  no  grudge  against  ' 
the  world,  but  only  a  shyness  of  it,  made  his  peace  with  the 
Hippopotamus  and  was  well  on  his  way  to  Rydal  Mount 
Instead  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets  he  wrote  Murder  in  the  Catht- 
dral  and  The  Rock  —  the  Rock  against  which  he  had  stubbed  a 
toe  —  in  aid  of  ecclesiastical  charities: 

With  Seneca,  with  Cicero, 

With  cockney  fun  he  makes  amends; 

The  cheerful  clerics  grin,  not  slow. 

To  gather  in  fresh  dividends. 

He  became  a  churchwarden,  edited  Kipling,  and  recanted  hi 
former  aspersions  on  Milton.  Kathleen  Nott  has  wickedly  said: 
‘He  reminds  me  of  a  dignified  landlady  who,  without  a  word, 
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ially  retrieves  the  tribal  ornaments  from  the  cupboard  where  the 
10  it  guest  has  hidden  them,  and  puts  them  back  on  the  mantelpiece.’ 

Eliot,  being  an  ex-banker  and  less  naive  in  his  economics, 
[es.  resisted  Pound’s  anti-usury  fixation  (for  once  he  was  penny¬ 
wise,  not  Pound-foolish),  and  matured  into  a  rugged,  if 
:e  the  retiring,  businessman.  Yet  he  had  once  been,  however  briefly, 
a  poet  —  I  am  thinking  of  the  blank-verse  passages  in  The 
Waste  Land  —  and  if  he  found  the  demands  of  the  Goddess  too 
severe,  who  can  blame  him?  I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  him 
wner.  for  having  been  the  only  publisher  in  London  with  the  courage 
to  print  my  long  White  Goddess.  And  his  rejection  of  The  J{aza- 
•  • .  rm  Gospel  Restored  was  charming:  he  explained  that  he  ‘would 
have  published  it  if  it  had  been  more  drily  written’.  And  I 
^  admire  Eliot’s  courageous  loyalty  to  old  friends  in  trouble:  he 
eannj  ^  the  prime  mover  in  a  protest  against  the  unceremonious 
iud:  treatment  accorded  to  U.S.  Traitor  Pound  when  the  G.I.s 

caught  up  with  him  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Eliot  asked 
me  to  sign,  but  I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  interfere  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  another  nation. 

The  Four  Quartets,  which  had  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
s  moit  correspond  with  Wordsworth’s  River  Duddon  volume,  in  so 
far  as  they  were  written  to  reassure  Eliot’s  public  that  he  still 
1  had  a  pen  in  his  hand: 


jogged, 

I  before 
against 
vith  the 
Mount 
he  Cathi- 
ubbeda 


0  dark  dark  dark./They  all  go  into  the  dark  . . . 

The  captains,  merchant  bankers,/eminent  men  of  letters  . . . 
Distinguished  civil  servants, /chairmen  of  many  com¬ 
mittees  . . . 

And  dark  the  Sun  and  Moon,/and  the  Almanach  de  Gotha 
And  the  Stock  Exchange  Gazette,/the  Directory  of 
Directors, 


mted  hi 
;dly  said; 
t  a  word, 


So  here  I  am,  in  the  middle/way,  having  had  twenty 
years  — 

Twenty  years  largely  wasted,/the  years  of  Ventre  deux 
guerres  — 

Trying  to  learn  to  use  words,/and  every  attempt . . . 

Is  a  new  beginning, /a  raid  on  the  inarticulate 
With  shabby  equipment /always  deteriorating. . . . 
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I  suppose  he  mentions  the  two  wars  because  the  popular 
passions  they  aroused  provoked  him  to  write  on  wholly  personal 
subjects.  But  why  is  he  complaining?  Who  forced  him,  during 
the  Battle  of  the  Somme,  to  attend  London  tea-parties  presided 
over  by  boring  hostesses?  Or,  in  after  years,  to  become  a  chair¬ 
man  of  many  committees  and  figure  in  The  Directory  of  Directors, 
instead  of  serving  the  Muse?  Does  he  deserve  our  commisera¬ 
tion  because  his  shabby  equipment  is  always  deteriorating  and 
because  he  wasted  twenty  years  in  publishing  the  books  of 
others  instead  of  writing  his  own?  In  the  passages  I  quote  he  is 
true  to  a  boyhood’s  admiration  for  Longfellow’s  Evangeline;  but 
has  decided  that  Longfellow’s  smooth  hexameter  coach-wheels 
run  just  a  bit  too  tediously,  he  shortens  and  sufflaminates  them 
to  suit  the  present  bumpy  age.  For  my  part,  I  wish  that  he  had 
stopped  at  The  Hollow  Men,  his  honest  and  (indeed)  heart-break¬ 
ing  declaration  of  pMjetic  bankruptcy  to  the  approved  Receiver 
of  poetic  bankruptcy,  the  Hippopotamus  Church. 


We  are  the  hollow  men 
We  are  the  stuffed  men 
Leaning  together 

Headpiece  filled  with  straw.  Alas! 

Our  dried  voices,  when 

We  whisper  together 

Are  quiet  and  meaningless 

As  wind  in  dry  grass 

Or  rats’  feet  over  broken  glass 

In  our  dry  cellar 


i 

I 
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Shape  without  form,  shade  without  colour, 
Paralysed  force,  gesture  without  motion; 

For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom  . . . 

Life  is  very  long  . . . 

For  Thiru  is  the  Kingdom. . . . 

Eliot’s  introduction  to  Pound’s  Poems  reveals  that  both  based 
their  a-metrical  practices  on  the  example  of  Laforgue.  But  he 
does  not  explain  the  need.  That  Laforgue  tried  to  wriggle  out 
of  the  straitjacket  of  the  French  Classical  alexandrine  seems 
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irrelevant  to  the  case;  English  has  worn  no  strai^acket  since  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  if  straitjackets  exist  only  to  be  wriggled 
out  of,  why  did  both  Pound  and  Eliot  set  such  immense  store  on 
Pope,  admiration  for  whom  Eliot  (in  this  introduction)  makes 
the  test  of  a  truly  poetic  mind?  Am  I  being  obtuse?  At  any 
rate,  what  I  like  most  about  Eliot  is  that  though  one  of  his  two 
hearts,  the  poetic  one,  has  died  and  been  given  a  separate 
iimeral,  in  Jewish  style  (capital  J)  he  continues  to  visit  the 
grave  wistfully,  and  lay  flowers  on  it. 

I  have  never  met  W.  H.  Auden  —  and,  so  far  as  I  recall,  have 
never  written  to  him  more  than  once.  During  1928-39  I  was 
printing  books  by  hand,  and  he  subscribed  to  them.  I  had  to 
suggest  that  the  half-guinea  he  paid  for  Laura  Riding’s  Love  as 
Ime,  Death  as  Death,  gave  him  no  right  to  borrow  half  lines 
from  them  for  insertion  in  his  own  verse. 

Laura  Riding: 

The  standing  stillness. 

The  from  foot-to-foot . . . 

Is  no  real  fever  . . . 

W.  H.  Auden: 

This  gracious  greeting, 

‘Good  day.  Good  luck’ 

Is  no  real  meeting  . . . 

Laura  Riding: 

‘Yes!’  to  you  is  in  the  same  breath 
‘No!  no!’  to  Death. 

But  such  love  turns  . . .  etc. 

After  we  have  fictitiousness 
Of  our  excess. 

All  will  be  as  before 
We  shall  say,  love  is  no  more 
Than  waking,  smiling. 

Forcing  out  ‘Good  morning’. 

And,  were  it  more,  it  were 
Fictitiousness  or  nothing. 

W.  H.  Auden: 

From  yes  to  no. 

For  no  is  not  love;  no  is  no, 
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And  saying  yes 
Turns  love  into  success  . . . 

And  were  this  all,  love  were 
But  cheek  to  cheek 
And  dear  to  dear. 

He  is  as  synthetic  as  Milton,  who  borrowed  his  inspiration  in 
Paradise  Lost  from  Browne,  the  two  Fletchers,  Spenser,  Sylvester 
and  a  host  of  others.  Like  Tennyson  (whom  he  has  admiringly 
edited),  Auden  went  to  Spain  in  warlike  ardour  by  a  comrade’s 
side;  like  Tennyson  he  saw  no  fighting.  But,  unlike  Tennyson, 
he  played  plenty  of  ping-pong  in  a  hotel  at  Sitges.  Just  before 
World  War  II  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  subsequently 
becoming  a  U.S.  citizen,  and  there  developed  his  real  talent, 
which  is  for  light  verse.  His  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  (Harvard, 
1946)  is  a  tour  de  force: 

Ares  at  last  has  quit  the  field. 

The  bloodstains  on  the  bushes  yield 
To  seeping  showers, 

And  in  their  convalescent  state 
The  fractured  towns  associate 
With  summer  flowers. 

Encamped  upon  the  college  plain  j 

Raw  veterans  already  train 
As  freshman  forces; 

Instructors  with  sarcastic  tongue 
Shepherd  the  battle-weary  young 
Through  basic  courses. 

Among  bewildering  appliances 
For  mastering  the  arts  and  sciences 
They  stroll  and  run. 

And  nerves  that  never  flinched  at  slaughter 
Are  shot  to  pieces  by  the  shorter 
Poems  of  Donne. . . . 

The  cockney  rhyme  of  slaughter  and  shorter  expresses  hi 
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contemptoftheyoungfools  who  allowed  themselves  to  get  caught 
in  the  war.  There  are,  by  the  way,  no  fighting  men  among  the 
idols  —  no  successors  to  Ben  Jonson  who  once  ‘killed  his  man 
in  the  sight  of  both  armies’;  they  have  all  followed  Milton’s 
prudent  example  at  the  threatened  storm  of  London  by  the 
Royalist  forces.  Auden’s  is  now  the  prescribed  period  style  of 
the  ’fifties,  compounded  of  all  the  personal  styles  available;  but 
he  no  longer  lx)rrows  half  lines,  as  for  his  first  volumes.  He 
has  grown  cautious.  It  is  a  word  here,  a  rhythm  there,  a  rhetor¬ 
ical  trope,  a  simile,  an  ingenious  rhyme,  a  classical  reference,  a 
metrical  arrangement.  Auden’s  zinc-bright  influence  is  even 
stronger  than  Yeats’s,  Pound’s,  or  Eliot’s.  He  has  been  saluted 
as  the  Picasso  of  contemporary  English  poetry;  and,  indeed,  if 
Auden’s  verse  makes  me  feel  uncomfortable,  so  (I  confess)  does  a 
Picasso  design,  however  firmly  drawn,  when  I  recognize  the 
source,  or  sources,  of  his  inspiration  —  a  fourteenth-century 
Spanish  plate,  a  wooden  mask  from  the  Congo,  a  Hittite  seal,  a 
Baffinland  Eskimo  ivory,  an  Estruscan  tomb  painting,  a  Car¬ 
thaginian  terracotta  an  Aztec  calendar  illustration.  ‘Ah,  yes,’ 
say  his  admirers,  ‘these  ignorant  savages  anticipated  him.’ 

So  we  come  to  the  last  of  the  modem  idols:  Dylan  Thomas. 
At  what  interval  after  the  death  of  a  young  poet  is  it  decent  to 
tell  the  truth  about  him?  Despite  the  splendid  orations  spoken 
at  his  grave,  more  eulogistic  than  any  poet  has  earned  since 
Byron’s  death  at  Missolonghi,  was  Thomas  either  a  master- 
poet  or  a  ‘great  Christian  gentleman’?  He  himself  never  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  anything  more  than  a  young  dog  —  witty,  naughty, 
charming,  irresponsible  and  impenitent.  But  he  certainly  gave 
his  radio-audiences  what  they  wanted. 

Thomas  had  all  the  rich  musical  eloquence  of  a  South 
Welshman.  Did  anyone  ever  hear  a  Welsh  choir,  either  in  a 
concert  hall,  or  a  chapel,  or  when  fortuitously  assembled  in  a 
motor  bus  or  railway  carriage,  sing  out  of  tune?  It  is  a  Welsh 
oadonal  characteristic  to  sing  in  tune  and  be  eloquent:  just  as 
the  Egyptian  fellah  lays  a  tennis-court  dead  flat  without  the 
aid  of  a  spirit-level,  or  the  old  Majorcan  shepherd  never  misses 
his  mark  with  a  sling-stone.  But  the  Welshman  seldom  really 
cares  what  the  tune  is,  whether  Marchog  Jesu,  or  Saspan  Fachy  or 
M  out  the  Barrel,  so  long  as  he  can  sing  it  as  a  part-song. 
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poets  ban  double-talk,  except  in  satire,  and  insist  that  every 
poem  must  make  prose  sense  zis  well  as  poetic  sense  on  one  or 

tmore  levels.  The  common  report  that  most  of  Thomas’s  poems 
came  out  of  the  beer  barrel  cannot  be  accepted.  It  is  true  that 
.  f  he  drank  plenty  of  beer,  and  that  beer  is  a  splendid  drink 
j  j  before  one  takes  one’s  place  in  a  male  voice  choir;  but  the 
j  5  poems  show  every  sign  of  an  alert  and  sober  intelligence.  The 
.  following  typical  stanza  is  nonsense,  but  Dylan’s  golden  voice 
could  persuade  his  listeners  that  he  was  divulging  ineffable 
.  secrets: 
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If  my  head  hurt  a  hair’s  foot 

Pack  back  the  downed  bone.  If  the  unpricked  ball  of  my 
breath 

Bump  on  a  spout  let  the  bubbles  jump  out. 

Sooner  drop  with  the  worm  of  the  ropes  round  my  throat 
Than  bully  ill  love  in  the  clouted  scene. 

Stephen  Spender,  who  often  prognosticates  next  year’s  poetic 
skirt-length  long  before  the  autumn  collections,  wrote  of 
Thomas  in  1946: 

He  is  a  poet  who  commands  the  admiration  of  all  [sic] 
contemporary  poets.  He  has  influenced  a  number  of 
writers  who  see  in  him  an  alternative  to  the  intellectual 
[sic]  writing  of  Auden.  Of  the  poets  under  forty-five,  he  is 
perhaps  the  only  one  capable  of  exercising  a  literary  in¬ 
fluence  as  great  as  that  of  Auden. 

Yeats,  Pound,  Eliot,  Auden  and  Thomas  are  credited  with 
having  delivered  English  poetry  from  the  shackles  of  the  past. 
And  the  people  said:  ‘These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which 
Irought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt!’ 

POSTCRIPT 

When  I  delivered  this  lecture,  I  offered  a  £i  note  to  anyone 
who  could  make  sense  of  the  lines  quoted  above  from  Dylan 
I  Thomas.  The  ingenious  Mr.  M.  J.  C.  Hodgart  of  Pembroke, 
a  member  of  the  Cambridge  English  Faculty,  has  since  come 
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forward  to  claim  the  award.  He  suggests  that  the  child  about  [ 
to  be  born  is  here  addressing  his  mother.  The  child  cries  out  * 
that  if  he  is  to  cause  her  any  pain  by  his  birth,  let  him  not  be  . 
bom  at  all.  ‘If  I  were  to  hurt  so  much  as  a  hair  of  your  head  in  * 
process  of  birth  push  my  downy,  but  bony,  head  back  into  the  The 

womb.’  Birth  (Mr.  Hodgart  adds)  is  represented  here  as  a  No  ] 

violent  movement  like  a  bouncing  ball;  and  the  child’s  breath 
before  birth  is  compared  to  an  unpricked  bubble.  Therefore:  Aftc 
‘If  even  this  soft  bubble  of  breath  should  hurt  you  by  bouncing  for 
on  your  spouting  blood,  prick  it  and  let  my  life  run  out  in 
bubbles.’  And:  ‘I  would  sooner  be  bom  hanged  with  my  navel-  And 
string  coiled  around  my  throat  than  bully  you  when  I  appear  on  And 
a  scene  made  wretched  by  baby-clouts,  or  clouts  on  the  head.’  ,  1 

There  are  flaws  in  this  argument.  The  hair’s  foot,  mislead¬ 
ingly  identical  in  sound  to  hare’s  foot,  is  not  a  hair’s  root.  Also,  He  h 
the  physical  situation  is  blurred  by  the  apparent  contact  of  the  The  i 
baby’s  downy  head  with  the  mother’s  hairy  one,  and  by  the  The 
description  of  the  navel-string  as  ‘the  worm  of  the  ropes’.  Why  t 
‘ropes’  in  the  plural?  And  by  the  metaphor  of  an  unpunctured  The  1 
ball  bouncing  on  the  top  of  a  spout  —  as  in  pleasure  fountains;  The  1 
how  the  bubble  of  breath  could  bounce  on  the  flow  of  lochial 
blood  is  not  easy  to  see  (blood  is  not  mentioned  in  the  poem)  He  tt 
And  why  should  the  unpricked  bubble  become  ‘bubbles’?  1  Here 
And  is  the  infant  experienced  or  ignorant?  If  ignorant,  how  And  1 
can  it  anticipate  baby-clouts,  and  balls  bouncing  on  fountain^  T 
If  experienced,  how  can  it  make  so  absurd  a  suggestion  as  that  Proof! 
the  mother  should  push  its  head  back  again  to  relieve  her  labour  n 
pains?  And  if  it  is  so  considerate  and  saintly  as  Mr.  Hodgart  But  m 
suggests,  why  should  it  ever  turn  bully? 

I  have  a  conscience  about  paying  my  just  debts,  but  thou^ 

Mr.  Hodgart  has  perhaps  identified  the  thin  thread  of  sense  on 
which  the  ‘enormous  and  disgusting  hyperboles’  (Dr.  Johnson) 
of  the  child’s  address  are  stmng,  this  is  not  enough:  the  fivt 
lines  taken  as  a  whole  remain  nonsensical. 
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The  throbbing  of  a  distant  breeze, 

The  whisper  as  the  rain  draws  near, 

The  driven  leaves  that  spin  in  fear 

And  toss  and  tumble  round  the  trees 

Herald  these  fitful  drops  that  start 

The  sighing  surge  of  soft  grey  rain. 

That  beats  and  strokes  the  window  pane. 

That  drenches  my  unshuttered  heart. 

The  drab  recurrence  of  this  scene 
Soaks  every  tiny  thought  in  grief. 

Like  that  dishevelled  tree  where  leaf 

On  beaten  leaf  the  rain  sweeps  clean. 

•  *  «  * 

Impressionistic  Tennyson, 

His  stippling  style,  his  broad  effects. 

His  nervous  notebook  and  his  specs, 

His  blurred  emotions,  all  are  gone. 

And  individuated  words. 

Are  drilled  and  disciplined,  and  stalk 
To  tell  us  we  are  better  folk; 

Our  revelation  is  not  blurred; 

Our  language  has  been  washed  by  rain; 

Our  griefs  in  decency  are  dressed; 

We  do  not  own  those  noses  pressed 

Against  a  smudgy  window  pane. 

Laurence  D.  Lerner 


‘Mr.  Eliot’s  Sunday  Morning  Service’ 

ERNEST  SCHANZER 

THE  perusal  of  the  recent  correspondence  in  Essays  in 
Criticism  about  the  meaning  of  ‘The  Cooking  Egg’  has  left  us 
sadder  and  wiser  men.  For  it  startlingly  revealed  the  complete 
lack  of  agreement  among  trained  critics  about  even  the  most 
general  meaning  of  one  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  less  difficult  poems. 
While  divided  on  whether  to  blame  the  poet  or  his  critics  for 
this  breakdown  in  communication,  most  of  us  are  probably 
agreed  on  the  usefulness  of  such  an  occasional  co-operative 
?  attempt  at  elucidation.  I  propose  to  take  what  seems  to  me  a 
’  much  more  difficult  poem  from  the  same  collection  as  ‘The 
Cooking  Egg’,  ‘Mr.  Eliot’s  Sunday  Morning  Service’,  hoping 
that  some  of  its  perplexities  may  be  resolved  by  means  of  a 
siinilar  discussion. 

«  The  poem’s  setting  is  indicated  by  its  title.  It  is  Sunday 
I  morning  and  a  service  is  in  progress  in  what  must  be  either  a 
High  Anglican  or  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  for  religious 
j  paintings  are  found  within  its  walls.  The  poem’s  outward 
I  unity  is  supplied  by  the  wandering  eye  and  mind  of  Mr.  Eliot. 

I  While  he  sits  in  the  church  his  eye  strays  along  the  stained  glass 
f  windows  depicting  various  early  Church  Fathers,  among  them 
p  presumably  Origen,  so  that  the  figures  appear  to  drift  past  him 
I  in  procession. 

Polyphiloprogenitive 

The  sapient  sutlers  of  the  Lord 

Drift  across  the  window-panes. 

1  They  make  him  reflect  on  the  ironic  contrast  between  the  Word 
\  of  God  and  the  wordiness  of  the  controversialists  of  the  early 
I  Church.  ‘In  the  beginning  was  the  Word’,  the  poet  comments 
]  sarcastically.  At  the  very  beginning  of  our  Chiurch  history 
came  the  copious  flow  of  words  from  the  pens  of  the  learned 
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theolo^ans,  the  ‘sapient  sutlers’,  with  a  pun  on  ‘sutlers’  and  the  |  gi 
ironic  implication  that  ‘the  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  B 
fed’.  For  instead  of  feeding  the  army  of  the  Church  Militant  ^ 
with  the  Word  of  God  the  suders  provide  an  abundant  diet  of  r 
subtle,  abstract,  and  barren  arguments.  I 


In  the  beginning  was  the  Word. 
Superfetadon  of  t6  Iv, 

And  at  the  mensual  turn  of  time 
Produced  enervate  Origen. 


The  wordiness  of  some  of  the  early  theologians  is  described  as  a 
‘superfetadon’,  a  second  conception,  of  God,  following  upon  the 
initial  concepdon  of  the  Word  of  God  (the  repetition  of  the  last 
line  of  the  preceding  stanza  is  probably  meant  to  underline 
this).  Eliot  chooses  Origen  as  representadve  of  this  group  of 
theologians.  For  not  only  was  he  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of 
all  the  Church  Fathers  (St.  Epiphanius  in  an  exaggerated 
estimate  puts  the  number  of  his  wridngs  at  6000),  but  he  was 
pardcularly  famed  for  his  lengthy  commentaries  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  His  comments  on  St.  John’s  ‘In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word’  alone  ‘furnished  material  for  a  whole  roll’  {Catholic 
Encyclopaedia).  In  the  spectacle  of  Wordiness  commenting  on 
the  silent  Word  the  ironic  contrast  is  crystallized  for  us.  Origen 
is  also  chosen  because,  as  the  word  ‘enervate’  reminds  us,  he 
committed  self-castradon  as  a  youth  of  seventeen.  We  have  thus 
the  further  contrast  between  his  verbal  ferdlity  and  his  sexual 
sterility,  a  contrast  which  is  also  enforced  by  the  poet’s  use  of 
words  of  primarily  sexual  connotation,  such  as  ‘superfetadon’ 
and  ‘polyphiloprogenidve’,  in  a  non-sexual  context.  The 
essential  sterility  of  Alexandrian  theology  is  thus  suggested  to  us. 
The  poem’s  rather  ludicrous  opening  word  with  its  suggesdon 
of  both  the  prolificity  and  the  prol^ty  of  the  wridngs  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  at  once  sets  the  tone  of  the  whole  poem  and 
adumbrates  its  mainsadric  theme:  the  remoteness  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  theology  from  simple  Chrisdan  sendment  and  belief. 

in  the  third  stanza  the  poet  turns  from  the  wordiness  of 
Origen  to  the  Word  become  Flesh,  the  Logos  in  its  illuminadve 
and  redemptive  aedvity.  His  eyes  wander  from  the  stained 
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glass  figures  of  the  early  Fathers  to  an  Umbrian  painting  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ. 

A  painter  of  the  Umbrian  school 
Designed  upon  a  gesso  ground 
The  nimbus  of  the  Baptized  God. 

The  wilderness  is  cracked  and  browned 

But  through  the  water  pale  and  thin 
Still  shine  the  unoffending  feet 
And  there  above  the  painter  set 
The  Father  and  the  Paraclete. 

With  its  ‘Wasteland’  symbolism  and  its  sensuous  simplicity  the 
description  admirably  suggests  the  feeling  of  primitive  Christ¬ 
ianity  as  well  as  of  primitive  Italian  painting,  and  as  a  contrast 
to  what  precedes  it  needs  no  comment,  except  for  the  reminder 
that  Origen  was  famous  for  his  voluminous  speculations  on  the 
nature  of  the  Trinity. 

An  interval  of  time  seems  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  which 
divides  the  poem  into  two  halves  of  equal  length.  The  poet’s 
eye  now  fastens  on  the  officiating  priests  and  on  members  of  the 
congregation. 

The  sable  presbyters  approach 
The  avenue  of  penitence; 

The  young  are  red  and  pustular 

I  Clutching  piaculative  pence. 

The  next,  grammatically  incomplete  stanza  appears  to 
contain  the  description  of  another  religious  painting  that  has 
caught  the  poet’s  eye.  It  depicts  the  tortures  of  purgatory. 

Under  the  penitential  gates 
Sustained  by  staring  Seraphim 

i  Where  the  souls  of  the  devout 

Bum  invisible  and  dim. 

Eliot’s  choice  of  Seraphim  for  its  guardian  angels  may  be  due  to 
their  association  with  purgation  of  sins  through  the  Seraph  that 
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in  Isaiah’s  vision  touches  his  lips  with  a  live  coal,  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanniccc, 
representations  of  such  figures  as  the  Seraphim  seen  by  Isaiah 
‘were  to  be  found  at  the  entrance  to  oriental  temples,  where 
they  served  as  guardians  of  the  gate’.  But  it  may  well  be  that  in 
his  choice  of  Seraphim  Eliot  was  also  guided  by  memories  of 
Dante,  who  in  the  Convivio  declares  that  the  Seraphim  are 
supreme  in  their  comprehension  of  God  the  Father  (‘li  serafini 
che  veggiono  piii  della  prima  Cagione,  che  alcun’  altra  natura’. 
Conv.  II,  6).  The  Seraphim  with  their  intuitive  understanding 
of  God  may  thus  be  seen  as  providing  a  further  contrast  to  the 
Alexandrian  theologians  with  their  elaborate  and  arduous 
reasoning  about  His  nature.  The  description  of  the  Seraphim 
as  ‘staring’,  though  perhaps  entirely  due  to  some  pictorial 
impression,  may  also  owe  something  to  memories  of  the  lines  in 
the  Paradiso  in  which  the  Seraph  is  described  as 

quell’  alma  nel  ciel  che  pifi  si  schiara. 

Quel  serafin  che  ’n  Dio  piCi  I’occhio  ha  fisso.  (XXI,  91-2) 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  interpret  the  sixth  stanza  as  describ¬ 
ing  the  continued  approach  of  the  presbyters  through  the 
chancel  arch  into  the  nave.  But  though  this  makes  better 
syntactic  sense  it  seems  to  me  to  raise  more  difficulties  than  it 
solves;  above  all  it  leaves  the  last  two  lines  of  the  stanza  exces¬ 
sively  obscure.  As  I  see  it  stanzas  5  and  6  stand  in  clear  contrast 
to  each  other.  The  true  purgation  of  sinful  man  in  purgatorial 
flames,  as  depicted  in  the  religious  painting,  is  contrasted  with 
the  easy  penance  by  means  of  ‘piaculative  pence’  of  the 
modern  churchgoer.  Yet  the  very  fact  that  two  such  utterly 
divergent  interpretations  of  stanza  6  should  be  conceivable 
points  to  one  of  the  serious  flaws  in  the  poem. 

The  poet’s  eye  next  drifts  through  the  open  window  out  into 
the  churchyard. 

Along  the  garden-wall  the  bees 
With  hairy  bellies  pass  between 
The  staminate  and  pistillate. 

Blest  office  of  the  epicene. 
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The  blest  office  of  the  epicene  bees  is  here  contrasted  with  the 
office  of  the  epicene  priests  which,  to  the  poet,  lacks  the  blessing 
rffiruitfulness.  The  quotation  from  ‘The  Jew  of  Malta’,  ‘Look, 
look,  master,  here  comes  two  religious  caterpillars’,  which 
forms  the  poem’s  epigraph,  being  clearly  inapplicable  to  the 
'sapient  sutlers’,  who  are  marked  by  excessive  industry  rather 
than  sluggishness,  seems  intended  for  application  to  the  sable 
presbyters.  While  the  sapient  sutlers  fail  in  their  function  by 
I  providing  a  barren  fare  of  words,  the  sable  presbyters  fail  more 
'  completely  still,  and  merely  feed  themselves.  They  possess  not 
^  even  the  industry  which  links  the  Alexandrian  Fathers  with  the 
bees,  while  both  are  sterile,  incapable  of  fertilizing  and  feeding 
the  life  of  the  spirit. 

The  poem’s  unity  of  setting  is  abandoned  in  the  last  stanza, 
where  Eliot  introduces  his  Irish- American  voluptuary  and 
vulgarian,  Sweeney. 

Sweeney  shifts  from  ham  to  ham 
Stirring  the  water  in  his  bath. 

The  masters  of  the  subtle  schools 
Are  controversial,  polymath. 

I  The  description  of  Sweeney  in  his  bath  helps  to  knit  up  the 
I  poem  by  providing  a  threefold  contrast  by  means  of  surface 
I  parallels  with  other  parts  of  the  poem:  that  between  Sweeney 
I  and  the  masters  of  the  subde  school,  stirring  the  waters  of  con- 
f  troversy,  and  shifting  their  argumentative  positions;  that  be- 
E  tween  Sweeney’s  ‘hams’  in  the  bath-water  and  Christ’s  ‘un- 
f  offending  feet’  in  the  river  Jordan;  and  that  between  Sweeney’s 
I  voluptuous  wallowing  in  his  hot  bath  and  the  tortures  of  the 
I  dect  in  the  flames  of  purgatory. 

I  The  poem  is  clearly  carefully  constructed.  Its  final  two  lines 
I  dosely  correspond  to  the  two  opening  lines.  At  the  centre  of 
the  poem  are  two  religious  paintings,  suggesting  the  true 
I  Christianity  from  which  both  the  Alexandrian  Fathers  and  the 
I  modem  priests  and  congregation  seem  to  the  poet  to  have 
r  strayed.  The  poem  is  held  together  by  a  series  of  simple  con- 
trasts,  or  by  surface  parallels  with  underlying  oppositions.  The 
first  four  stanzas  seem  to  me  an  unqualified  success.  But  with 
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the  introduction  of  the  sable  presbyters  and  the  theme  of  purga¬ 
tion  the  satiric  focus  of  the  poem  is  dispersed,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  its  unity  and  the  bewilderment  of  the  reader. 
There  seems  to  be  an  insufRcient  connection  between  the  satire 
directed  against  the  sable  presbyters,  which,  much  as  in  ‘The 
Hippopotamus’,  appears  to  be  essentially  an  attack  on  the 
church  of  the  Laodiceans,  and  that  directed  against  the 
Alexandrian  Fathers,  and  the  stitching  together  of  the  two 
themes  by  means  of  the  references  of  the  last  two  stanzas  seena 
to  me  insufficient  to  overcome  the  poem’s  lack  of  thematic 
unity.  The  abandonment  of  the  unity  of  setting  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Sweeney  in  the  last  stanza,  whatever  the  com¬ 
pensations  it  brings  with  it,  still  further  lessens  the  coherena 
of  what  has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  most  b^ 
wildering  and  most  fascinating  poems. 


Book  Reviews 


ENTERING  INTO  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

fAglish  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  {excluding  Drama). 
Oxford  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  III.  By  C.  S. 
Lewis.  Oxford  University  Press,  30s.  net. 

IT  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  set  of  articulate  literary 
taste  in  the  present  century  has  been  steadily  away  from  all  the 
sixteenth-century  authors  except  the  playwrights.  It  seems 
undeniable  that  Spenser  and  Surrey,  Drayton  and  Sidney  and 
Robert  Greene,  even  Shakespeare’s  sonnets,  give  us  much  less 
pleasure  than  they  gave  our  grandfathers.  Mr.  Lewis  was  so 
obviously  the  right  man  to  handle  this  volume  of  the  Oxford 
History,  just  because  he  is  the  most  practised  and  eloquent 
accption  to  this  rule.  His  taste  is  that  of  our  grandfathers.  He 
has  Aeir  tone  and  their  whole  approach,  though  handled  with 
a  deftness  that  only  the  best  of  them  could  aspire  to.  And  yet 
heb  no  anachronism;  he  has  kept  up  to  date  not  only  in  erudi¬ 
tion,  but  in  criticism  —  in  the  sense  that  he  knows  the  recent 
tendencies  well  enough,  but  chooses  not  to  agree  with  them. 
.\nd  he  is  very  cool  about  it.  That  is  what  makes  him  so  per- 
juasive.  He  never  argues  or  remonstrates;  there  is  no  hint  of 
‘everyone  out  of  step  but  our  Johnny’. 

Yet  he  is  almost  comically  uncompromising.  As  we  have 
Mowed  the  line  of  wit  we  seem  to  have  locked  ourselves  out  of 
nwst  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  to  be  sure  have  stoutly 
maintained  that  it  is  a  world  well  lost.  Others  have  had  mis- 
^ngs  and  have  tried  to  make  the  Elizabethans  fit  into  their 
new  scheme.  They  have  tried,  for  instance,  to  take  the  rhetoric 
boob  seriously.  They  have  tried  to  get  into  Spenser  by  way  of 
the  Aristotelean  virtues  in  The  Faerie  Queene,  or  by  the  Platonism 
of  the  Foure  Hymrus,  or  by  the  colloquialism  and  sinewy  syntax 
iMother  Hubberds  Tale.  They  have  tried  to  get  into  Astrophel  and 
Moby  way  of  Ramus  and  Ficino.  They  have  made  exceptions 
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to  the  anathema  they  find  themselves  having  to  pronounce: 
Wyatt  is  an  exception,  Nashe  is  an  exception.  Invariably  if  we 
notice  (for  Mr.  Lewis  is  too  urbane  to  be  explicit),  every  one  of 
these  roads  is  blocked.  Wyatt  has  been  over-rated,  and  our 
excitement  over  his  rhythms  is  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup.  The  Un 
f^turmte  Traveller  has  been  over-rated.  There  is  no  way  into 
The  Faene  Queene  except  through  fairyland  -  the  Aristotelean- 
ism  is  superficial  and  inconsistent.  E.  K.,  who  first  thought 
bpenser  s  syntax  important,  is  ‘a  very  ridiculous  person’.  'Hie 
^ters  of  the  treatises  of  rhetoric  are  always  beside  the  point 
Sidney  s  and  Spenser’s  Platonism  doesn’t  matter.  And  so  it  goes 
on- we  were  always  on  the  wrong  tack,  we  cannot  get  back 
into  the  sixteenth  century  bit  by  bit,  but  only  by  reforming 
rwt  and  branch  the  expectations  we  have  come  to  entertain 
a^ut  what  literature  is,  what  sorts  of  pleasure  and  value  it  can 
afford.  This  makes  it  sound  as  if  the  book  were  arrogant,  but 
that  IS  not  at  all  the  effect  it  makes.  And  that,  I  suppose,  is  the 
cleverest  thing  about  it.  Mr.  Lewis  is  determined  to  be  un- 
fas^onabl^  I  have  found  him  in  the  fashion  only  once,  when 
he  follows  Pound  in  appreciating  (very  fully,  very  cogently)  the 
Virgil  of  Gavin  Douglas;  but  if  he  pleases  the  Poundians  here 
he  wiU  enrage  them  by  his  coldness  to  Golding’s  Ovid.  And  ' 
always  it  is  as  if  it  just  happened  that  way,  as  if  Mr.  Lewis  were 
quite  unaware  of  setting  us  all  by  the  ears. 

ITie  great  virtue  of  this  book  is  the  one  we  admired  in  Vu 
AlUgory  of  Love,  the  critic’s  ability  to  enter  sympathetically  into 
terary  convenuons  so  alien  to  a  modem  temper  that  one  had 
thought  them  irrecoverably  lost.  Mr.  Lewis  claims  to  enter  ’ 
into  the  convention  of  the  dream-aUegory  or  the  chivalrous 
chronicle;  he  makes  that  claim  and  he  proves  it  by  the  help  he 
^es  m  when  we  go  back  to  the  texts  under  his  guidance. 
T^us  he  nerves  us  to  try  to  recover  them  for  ourselves.  Too 
often  we  enter  into  these  conventions  only  on  condition  that  the 
author  himself  does  not  take  them  seriously.  When  Chaucer 
uses  the  dream-allegory  we  will  enter  into  the  game,  because 
the  p^t  will  nearly  always  at  some  point  ‘guy’  the  convention, 
reveal  that  he  knows  how  artificial  it  is.  When  Dunbar  uses  the 
convenuon  in  all  seriousness,  staying  always  within  it,  we  are 
stumped.  Mr.  Lewis  can  do  better:  witness  his  treatment  of 
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The  Golden  Targe  and  The  Thrissil  and  the  RoiSj  as  compared  with 
Patrick  Cruttwell’s  in  the  Pelican  Guide  to  English  Literature. 
So,  too,  we  can  enter  into  the  pastoral  convention  of  As  Tou  Like 
It  or  even  Menaphon,  because  both  Shakespeare  and  Greene 
guy  the  convention.  But  when  it  comes  to  Lodge  who  stays 
within  the  convention  throughout,  we  find  ourselves  pretend¬ 
ing,  with  W.  W.  Greg,  that  in  Rosalynde  he  doesn’t.  Mr.  Lewis 
do«  better,  saying  finely  of  A  Margarite  of  America,  ‘Rhetoric  . . . 
is  raised  to  quite  a  new  power.  Far  from  being  a  mere  external 
decoration,  it  becomes  in  the  best  passages  at  once  an  ironic 
contrast  to,  and  a  subtle  expression  of,  the  pride  and  passion 
of  the  speakers’. 

These  are  cases  where  I  can  go  along  with  Mr.  Lewis.  The 
JUUgory  of  Love  helped  me  to  enter  into  The  Thrissil  and  the  Rois, 
as  the  new  volume  helps  me  to  enter  into  A  Margarite  of  America. 
But  I  cannot  go  along  with  Mr.  Lewis  into  the  Petrarchan 
sonnet-sequence.  I  agree,  of  course,  that  one  cannot  get  into 
Astrophel  and  Stella  by  looking  for  the  supposed  story  behind 
it  (dismissing,  for  instance,  the  first  thirty-two  sonnets  as  written 
brfore  Penelope  Devereux  became  Lady  Rich),  nor  up  the 
notorious  blind  alley  of  ‘sincerity’.  But  these  are  ways  of 
;  approach  that  will  present  themselves  only  to  readers  less 
instmcted  than  those  addressed  elsewhere  in  the  volume;  and 
surely,  in  a  work  not  notable  for  acknowledgments  to  other 
critics,  we  could  have  been  spared  a  compliment  to  Drinkwater 
on  his  treatment  of  Sidney.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  my  in¬ 
ability  to  respond  to  Astrophel  and  Stella  is  my  fault,  not  Mr. 

•  Lewis’s.  But  a  clearer  case  is  that  other  sonnet-sequence, 
Shakespeare’s.  It  is  many  years  since  Mr.  L.  C.  Knights  pro¬ 
tested  that  an  approach  to  these  through  ‘word-music’  was 
inadequate;  yet  Mr.  Lewis  gives  us  hardly  anything  else. 
And  in  the  interim  some  progress  has  been  made  —  by  Mr. 
Knights  himself,  and  by  Mr.  Danby’s  and  Mr.  Cruttwell’s  work 
on  the  poet-patron  relationship.  I  look  in  vain  for  any  acknow- 

Iledgment  of  this  in  either  the  body  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  book  or  his 
bibliography.  Thus,  if  this  is  one  sonnet-sequence  I  can  ‘enter 
into’,  I  haven’t  Mr.  Lewis  to  thank  for  it. 

It  is  easy  to  enter  into  every  literary  kind,  if  we  have  no  very 
urgent  demands  to  make  of  any  one  kind,  or  of  literature  as  a 


whole.  If  all  we  ask  of  literature  is  that  it  be  quaint,  then  the  J( 
more  kinds  of  quaintness  the  better.  Thus  an  indiscriminate  J( 
taste  is  also  a  catholic  taste.  But  this,  while  true  enough,  i$  ((■ 

often  used  by  readers  to  excuse  their  own  laziness  and  their  own  tl 

impatience.  With  a  little  imaginative  effort,  A  Margarite  9/ 
America  is  seen  to  be  not  quaint  at  all,  but  compelling.  And  in  hi 

any  case  Mr.  Lewis’s  taste  is  far  from  catholic,  though  as  a  is 

literary  historian  he  has  to  pretend  otherwise.  He  goes  elabor-  7; 
ately  through  the  motions,  for  instance,  of  trying  to  conquer  his  1  ut 
dislike  of  Wyatt.  But  the  dislike  shows  through,  as  I’m  sure  he  !  w( 
meant  it  should.  These  pages  make  painful  reading.  He  says,  M 
of  those  who  have  found  unique  and  haunting  movement  in  tq 
Wyatt:  ‘Nothing,  it  seems,  could  incline  us  to  the  modern  view  up 

except  our  reluctance  to  believe  that  melody  can  come  by  hu 

chance;  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  a  rational  reluctance.’  ‘T 

But,  of  course,  the  point  is  not  how  the  melodies  ‘come’  (how  th( 

can  they  ‘come’  except  ‘by  chance’?),  but  that,  once  they  had  ni« 
come  to  Wyatt,  he  recognized  their  beauty  and  chose  to  retain  his 
them.  A  little  later:  ‘I  feel  how  very  disagreeable  it  must  be  for  gaj 
a  woman  to  have  a  lover  like  Wyatt.  But  I  know  this  reaction  to  is  ■, 
be  unjust; . . .’  Unjust  or  not,  the  damage  is  done,  and  the  cri 
mud  sticks,  as  Mr.  Lewis  knows  very  well.  rca 

And  this  kind  of  thing  is  related  to  the  tone  of  address  wh 
throughout.  It  reminds  me  of  Saintsbury.  Of  the  Oxjmi  the 
History  as  a  whole,  we  are  told:  ‘The  aim  is  to  interest  not  only  ] 
the  scholar  but  also  the  “general  reader”  who  has  no  special  an< 
knowledge  of  English  literature  but  is  interested  in  it  for  its  own  apj 
sake  or  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  English  people.’  Mr.  Lewis  jud 
has  obviously  taken  this  to  heart,  and  pitched  his  tone  accord-  Ma 
ingly.  The  very  cordial  reception  he  has  got  in  the  weekly  gro 
press  shows  how  successful  he  has  been.  I  think  this  is  impKtrtant,  doi 
and  have  not  the  temerity  (not  to  say  the  arrogance)  of  Mr.  unc 
Bateson,  who  would  write  oflf  ‘the  common  reader’  altogether.  Boc 
All  the  same,  you  perceive,  I  put  the  common  reader  betwea  $i$t( 
quotation-marks,  as  Mr.  Lewis  does  himself,  and  as  the  general  pou 
editors  do  with  their  ‘general  reader’.  And  this  testifies  to  the  hun 
uncertainty  we  all  have  about  who  this  common  reader  h,  thes 
where  he  is  to  be  found,  what  sort  of  tone  to  address  him  ia  The 
It  is  this  that  makes  it  dishonest  nowadays  simply  to  parrot  Dr.  tbu 
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lie  I  Johnson  and  ‘rejoice  to  concur  with  the  common  reader’, 
ite  I  Johnson  knew  what  he  meant  by  that,  as  we  don’t.  Mr.  Lewis, 

,  is  to  be  sure,  seems  far  more  confident  than  most  of  us  about  who 

wn  this  creature  is,  and  how  to  win  him  over;  and  it  seems  he  has 

•/  been  justified  in  the  event.  But  even  so  he  is  uncertain  about 

i  b  him.  The  reader  who  needs  to  be  warned  not  to  ask  if  Sidney 
s  a  is  sincere  —  is  he  the  same  reader  as  can  enjoy  The  Golden 

>or-  Target  And  if  the  writer  is  uncertain  about  this,  inevitably  the 

his  I  uncertainty  is  transmitted  to  his  tone,  which  will  sometimes 
:  he  1  wobble  and  sometimes  strain.  That  comes  out  at  points  where 
ays,  Mr.  Lewis  is  just  a  shade  too  lively,  too  intimate  or  too  robust, 

t  b  trying  too  hard  to  get  on  good  terms  with  his  readers.  It  crops 

icw  up,  for  instance,  when  we  read  how  Martin  Marprelate  finds 
by  his  own  tactics  turned  against  him  in  An  Almond  for  a  Parrot  — 

ice.’  ‘The  unhappy  Martin  who  first  used  gas  in  this  war  found  at 

ho¥(  .  the  same  time  that  he  was  repudiated  by  hb  own  higher  corn- 
had  1  mand  and  that  the  enemy  had  gases  much  more  deadly  than 
:tab  his.’  The  point  has  been  made  already;  the  comparison  with 
e  for  gas-warfare  is  just  uneasy  bonhomie.  The  comment  on  Wyatt 

jnto  is  a  more  serious  example  of  the  same  kind  of  thing;  here  the 
I  the  critic  seems  to  trade  upon  the  inexperience  of  the  common 
reader  in  order  to  ignore  all  the  frames  of  convention  that  else- 
dress  where  he  insists  on,  and  to  relate  the  literature  too  direedy  to 
>xfori  the  life. 

only  But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  this  is  a  very  good  book,  far 
jcdal  and  away  the  best  piece  of  orthodox  literary  history  that  has 
5  own  appeared  for  many  a  long  year.  I  haven’t  the  scholarship  to 
Lewis  judge  the  accuracy  of  the  first  chapter,  which  is  concerned  with 
;cord-  Magic,  Astrology,  Platonism,  all  the  ideologies  in  the  back- 
iTcekly  ground;  but  it  is  obviously  a  model  of  clear  and  compact  exposi- 
rtant,  tion.  Moreover,  many  of  the  works  considered  are  relatively 
)fMr.  uncontroversial,  and  on  these  (Hooker  is  one  example.  The 
;ether.  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  another)  I  found  Mr.  Lewis  con- 
;twcen  sistcntly  enthralling  and  instructive.  The  principal  talking- 
cncral  pomts  —  whether  the  Renaissance  ever  happened,  whether 
to  the  humanbm  wasn’t,  by  and  large,  ‘a  bad  thing’  for  literature— 
der  IS,  these  have  been  canvassed  sufficiently  by  other  reviewers, 
um  b  The  great  point  to  be  made  is  that,  as  one  reads,  one  is  con- 
rot  Dr.  tbually  incited  to  rush  off  and  read  or  re-read  the  authors 
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discussed.  Those  who  know  from  The  Allegory  of  Love  Mr. 
Lewis’s  treacherous  aptness  of  quotation  will  know  that  this 
doesn’t  always  pay.  But  I  am  sure  it  pays  sometimes.  And 
there  is  no  need  to  point  out  how  admirably  different  this  is 
from  the  effect  of  most  literary  history.  Mr.  Lewis  excites  us. 
If  he  sometimes  annoys  us,  after  all  that,  too,  is  a  kind  of  excit^ 
ment.  For  good  and  ill,  this  book  will  be  influential;  and  we 
can’t  deny  that  it  deserves  to  be. 

Donald  Davie 


DYLAN  THOMAS  ASTRO-NAVIGATED 

The  Poetry  of  Dylan  Thomas.  By  Elder  Olson.  Chicago: 

Cambridge.  25s. 

IT  is  natural  that  the  first  book-length  critical  study  of  Dylan 
Thomas  since  his  death  should  be  written  by  a  devotee:  the 
poetry  is  too  difficult  to  make  explication  of  it  anything  but  a 
labour  of  love.  Elder  Olson  has  the  patience  to  maintain  a 
course  through  five  chapters  of  basic  exposition,  describing  the 
strangeness  of  the  poet’s  universe,  the  dramatic  voice  and 
situation  intended  but  not  always  apparent  in  the  poems,  the 
kind  of  symbolism  and  the  devices  of  language  most  often 
found  —  in  general  arming  us  for  a  reading  of  Thomas.  In 
addition,  the  poetry  is  put  against  a  variety  of  literary  totems: 
Freud?  melodrama  or  tragedy?  high  conception?  lyric  or 
narrative  or  dialectic?  levels  of  ambiguity?  —  and  the  resulting 
critical  judgments  are  interesting.  Indeed,  perhaps  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  at  this  time,  when  we  know  very  little  about  Thomas’s 
poetry,  to  have  presented  what  may  seem  quite  elementary  a> ' 
our  analytic  reading  of  the  poems  becomes  more  proficient.  | 
As  they  stand,  however,  Elder  Olson’s  summary  descripticw  f 
and  judgments  are  valuable  only  as  a  stimulus  to  the  exhaustm 
analysis  pre-requisite  to  valid  critical  statements.  Because 
the  broad  scope  of  these  first  five  chapters,  Olson  has  bea  I 
compelled  to  give  the  impression  that  he  understands  Thomai’i 
poems  and  will  be  believed  when  he  tells  us  what  they  mean. 
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Whereas,  for  Freud,  caves,  churches,  and  chapels  refer  to 
the  female  genitalia,  Thomas  uses  caves  to  signify  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  self,  and  churches  and  chapels  — 
particularly  sunken  ones  —  to  signify  lost  pristine  faiths. 
Thomas  associates  ladders  and  climbing,  not  with  sexual 
intercourse,  but  with  man’s  spiritual  ascent. 

Even  where  we  have  a  quotation  from  a  jjoem  in  support  of  such 
statements,  we  still  feel  the  need  to  be  taken  back  and  shown 
what  was  meant  in  context,  and  not  only  what  the  critic 
thinks  was  meant,  but  also  —  so  baffling  to  us  is  the  poetry  at 
this  stage  —  why  he  thinks  so.  It  is  frustrating  for  a  critic  to  be 
continually  returning  to  the  source,  required  to  explain  himself 
at  every  step;  but  we  cannot  give  credence  to  generalizations 
from  particulars  that  are  not  themselves  clear. 

Thomas’s  early  sonnet  sequence  dominates  Elder  Olson’s 
book,  and  one  feels  that  Chapter  VI  devoted  to  it— a  long  chap¬ 
ter,  about  one-third  of  the  volume  (not  counting  the  extensive 
bibliography)  —  is  the  book’s  raison  d'Stre.  In  view  of  what  we 
have  said,  this  chapter’s  care  over  detail  ought  to  make  it  the 
most  convincing  section;  on  the  contrary,  it  puts  an  even 
weightier  strain  on  our  suspension  of  disbelief.  The  thorough¬ 
ness  is  of  a  very  strange  kind:  the  ten  sonnets  are  given  a  phrase 
by  phrzise  explanation  in  terms  of  the  movements  of  the  con¬ 
stellations.  Thomas  is  considered  as  knowing  as  much  about 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  as  Camille  Flammarion,  whose  The 
Wonders  of  the  Heavens  was  translated  by  Mrs.  Norman  Lockyer 
for  the  Humboldt  Library  of  Popular  Science  Literature 
(vol.  I,  No.  14),  which  volume,  it  is  suggested,  is  ‘likely  to  be 
I  found  in  most  old-fashioned  private  libraries’.  Olson  falls 
I  spasmodically  to  other  levels  of  interpretation  —  indeed,  one 
j  whole  sonnet  is  left  outside  the  astral  scheme;  but  the  astron- 
I  omical  ‘narrative’  is  his  sole  means  of  spanning  the  sonnet 
■  sequence,  and  star  charts  cover  the  end-papers  (‘the  reader  who 
!  provides  himself  with  a  seasonal  star-map  or  with  one  of  the 
;  clever  and  inexpensive  star-wheels  now  available  will  be  able  to 

i  follow  the  ensuing  discussion  with  much  greater  profit’).  Were 
we  not  to  point  out  the  importance  the  critic  attaches  to  his 
sstronomical  approach,  we  would  inevitably  give  the  appear- 

I 

1 _ 
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ance  of  unduly  elevating  a  minor  strain  of  conjecture.  Far  from 
being  incidental  material,  the  paraphrasing  of  the  sonnets  m 
astronomical  terms  is  obviously  to  be  considered  Elder  Olson’s 
major  original  contribution  to  Dylan  Thomas  criticism. 

Thomas’s  acquaintances  have  not  revealed  that  the  poet  had 
a  vital  interest  in  the  stars,  nor  does  Elder  Olson  suggest  that 
such  an  interest  exhibits  itself  in  writings  other  than  the  sonnets. 
Olson’s  hypothesis,  therefore,  is  based  on  internal  indications 
only;  and  when,  for  instance,  the  opening  lines  of  sonnet  I  j 

Altarwise  by  owl-light  in  the  half-way  house 

The  gentleman  lay  graveward  with  his  furies 

are  taken  to  describe  the  constellation  Hercules  (setting  towards 
the  west  along  with  ‘furies’  Scorpius,  Draco  and  the  Serpens 
Caput)  we  are  being  asked  to  accept  that  this  interpretation 
not  only  fits  the  poem  but  is  demanded  by  it.  Unfortunately 
Elder  Olson  seems  not  to  suspect  that  we  may  have  difficulty 
in  this;  so  he  never  attempts  to  establish  criteria  by  which  his 
view  may  be  judged  valid.  His  burden  of  proof  is  especially 
great  because,  when  sonnet  VIII  ‘This  was  the  crucifixion  on 
the  mountain’  states  quite  definitely  its  own  subject  matter, 
when  biblical  references  in  every  sonnet  hint  at  a  religious 
and  specifically  Christian  theme,  and  when  we  have  the  above 
‘gentleman’  five  lines  later  called  ‘that  gentleman  of  wounds’, 
it  seems  strange  that  our  quoted  lines  should  not  pre-eminently 
demand  a  Christian,  rather  than  Herculean,  interpretation. 
To  take  the  ‘gentleman’  to  be  Christ  does  not  make  this  a 
simpler  poem,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  ingenuities  here  are  the  ! 
same  kind  as  we  find  throughout  Thomas’s  work.  For  instance, 
were  ‘gentleman’  to  stand  for  Hercules  it  could  be  little  more 
than  a  subterfuge  to  avoid  giving  the  name;  whereas  the 
anonymity  of  ‘gentleman’  is  appropriate  to  Christ  as  everyman 
or  mankind,  Thomas’s  ‘Jack  Christ’  and  ‘Jack  of  Christ’;  and 
further,  Thomas’s  idiom,  as  we  so  far  know  it,  will  indicate  that 
we  should  go  to  the  root  meaning  of  the  word,  ‘the  gentle  man’, 
thus  finding  a  symbol  of  Christ’s  meekness. 

To  proceed  at  all  with  this  interpretation  is  to  accept  that 
the  scene  being  described  is  the  crucifixion.  Elder  Olson,  in 
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order  to  have  a  certain  desired  position  of  Hercules  in  the 
heavens,  was  obliged  to  take  ‘owl-light’  as  ‘night’;  but  the 
N.E.D.  and  common  usage  have  it  as  ‘dusk’;  and  surely  here 
‘owl-light’  refers  to  the  ominous  shrouding  of  the  sun  at  Christ’s 
death.  Then,  very  easily  ‘the  half-way  house’  becomes  Christ’s 
tomb  —  except  that  the  sonnets  are  not  easy.  Plausibility  is 
not  our  criterion;  rather  we  must  have  a  working  trust  that  the 
parts  of  a  poem  cohere  into  a  meaningful  statement  of  some 
depth  and  that  the  significance  of  each  phrase  is  to  be  reached 
through  the  metaphor  most  true  to  a  literal  meaning  of  the 
words.  ‘The  half-way  house’  should  be  seen  as  introducing  a 
basic  idea;  it  connects  up  with  the  ‘furies’  and  the  ‘half-way 
winds’  of  later  in  the  jxiem  in  that  their  common  element  is 
mortality.  The  ‘furies’  are  Christ’s  earthly  passions,  which  die 
with  Him;  the  ‘half-way  house’  is  not  a  specific  place  but  the 
whole  transitory  world:  as  the  dictionary  puts  it:  ‘A  halting- 
place  midway  between  two  stages  of  a  journey.’  Christ  is 
about  to  be  released  from  His  body;  He  can  be  said  to  ‘lay 
graveward’  in  the  sense  that,  like  a  ship  of  death.  He  is  making 
for  the  grave.  ‘Altarwise’  indicates  that  this  is  the  very  moment 
of  death  on  the  cross.  The  ‘gentleman’  is  altarwise,  ‘after  the 
manner  of  an  altar;  in  the  position  of  an  altar  in  a  church’ 
(N.E.D.) ,  the  living  prototype  of  our  common  symbolic  cross. 
Further  (and  the  subordinate  connotation  of  ‘owl’  as  the  bird 
of  sorrowful  wisdom  gives  us  a  hint  here),  Christ  on  the  cross  is 
also  altar-wise,  wise  in  respect  to  altars,  now  in  the  very  pain  of 
His  own  bodily  sacrifice. 

It  is  as  much  beyond  the  scope  of  this  review  to  try  to  show  how 
a  Christian  story  springs  from  the  rest  of  the  sonnet  sequence 
as  to  prove  that  Elder  Olson’s  astronomical  charts  do  not. 
Perhaps  sufficient  has  been  said  to  reveal  the  fabric  of  Olson’s 
glosses;  the  stars  compel  him  to  paraphrase  ‘in  the  half-way 
house’  very  loosely  as  ‘after  [not  tn]  the  autumnal  equinox’, 
while  forcing  him  (an  amazing  sidestep)  to  discard  altogether 
his  picture  of  the  night  sky  in  explaining  ‘Altarwise’ :  ‘The  sun, 
which  the  constellation  Hercules  represents,  is  moving  south¬ 
ward  as  the  year  wears  on,  in  the  direction  of  the  constellation 
[  Ara,  the  Altar;  hence  “altarwise”.  ’  But  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  suffix  -wise  indicates  manner  not  direction;  if  Dylan 
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Thomas  had  ever  set  himself  the  fantastic  job  of  laying  clues  for 
the  expert  in  astronomy,  his  precision  of  mind  would  have 
supplied  ‘altarbound’  or  ‘altarward’.  Thus,  from  the  very  font 
words  Olson’s  conjectures  are  based  on  misreadings  and  mani¬ 
pulations  of  the  text.  This  failure  to  match  the  poet  in  accuracy 
enables  the  critic  to  surpass  him  in  ingenuity.  The  astrono¬ 
mical  paraphrase,  having  no  valid  relation  to  the  sonnets,  is 
uncalled  for  and  unrewarding;  that  it  might  seem  plausible  in 
places  can  hardly  be  due  to  true  insight  but  rather  to  the  ease 
of  plying  between  a  suggestive  poem  and  a  willing  mass  of 
zodiacal  data. 

Ralph  N.  Maud 
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Infinity  on  the  Anvil:  A  Critical  Study  of  Blake's  Poetry.  By  Stanley 
Gardner.  Oxford.  1954.  Basil  Blackwell,  17s.  6d. 
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TO  A.  E.  Housman,  it  will  be  remembered,  Blake  was  ‘the 
most  poetical  of  all  poets’.  This  was  because  the  others,  in¬ 
cluding  even  Shakespeare,  diluted  their  poetry  with  meaning, 
whereas  Blake’s  meaning  is  ‘virtually  non-existent,  so  that  we 
can  listen  with  all  our  hearing  to  his  celestial  tune’.  The 
paradox  is  elaborated  and  illustrated  for  five  or  six  pages,  but 
the  modem  reader  is  likely  to  get  to  the  end  of  The  Name  and 
Nature  of  Poetry  without  discovering  what  on  earth  it  was 
Housman  was  trying  to  say.  All  that  does  emerge  at  all  clearly 
is  that,  for  Housman,  Blake’s  ‘theology’  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  Blake’s  ‘p)oetry’.  But  what  constitutes  the 
‘poetry’  remains  impenetrably  obscure.  And  yet  Housman,  in 
his  own  way,  wais  a  very  intelligent  man.  If  he  found  it  difficuk 
to  put  into  words  what  it  is  that  differentiates  Blake’s  poetry 
from  other  people’s,  that  may  be  because  there  really  is  a 
difference  in  kind  between  them.  And  in  that  case  the  critical 
terminology  in  which  Blake  can  be  discussed  intelligibly  may 
not  have  been  evolved  yet. 

Mr.  Gardner’s  interesting  and  original  book  —  the  product, 
obviously,  of  much  close  and  sympathetic  reading  — is  an 
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example  of  the  contradictions  into  which  the  modern  critic  of 
Blake  cannot,  apparently,  help  falling.  Like  Housman  Mr. 
Gardner  will  have  no  truck  with  what  he  calls  Blake’s  ‘philo¬ 
sophy’,  a  term  that  includes  the  mythology.  With  the  one  in¬ 
evitable  exception  (‘And  did  those  feet . . .’)  he  dismisses  every¬ 
thing  subsequent  to  Book  of  Urizen  and  the  Songs  of  Experi¬ 
ence  —  which  were  both  engraved  in  1 794  —  as  ‘Disintegration’, 
the  disintegrators  being,  on  the  one  hand,  metaphysics  and 
psychology,  and,  on  the  other,  the  increasingly  abstract  and 
complicated  mythology  that  interrupts  and  displaces  the  ‘poe¬ 
try’.  Fortunately,  however,  he  is  much  more  specific  than 
Housman  was  about  what  the  poetry  is.  The  poetry  lies  in 
Blake’s  mastery  of  symbolic  action:  ‘. . .  mythological  nomencla¬ 
ture  in  Blake  is  poetically  of  little  importance,  and  the  symbol¬ 
ism  and  symbolic  action  are  poetically  vital’  (p.  8) ;  ‘The  great¬ 
ness  of  Blake  lies  in  the  certainty  of  his  symbolism  and  . . .  the 
assured  correlation  of  imagery  and  themes’  (p.  19);  ‘. . .  while 
the  symbolism  is  constant  in  its  references,  it  is  never  static,  and 
is  always  set  in  its  dramatic  context’  (p.  31). 

Up  to  a  point  this  formula  is  undoubtedly  useful.  Mr. 
Gardner  spends  the  largest  part  of  his  time  demonstrating,  in  a 
thoroughly  convincing  way,  the  coherence  and  consistency  of 
Blake’s  symbolic  system.  Although  there  are  non-symbolic 
elements  in  the  early  poems  (in  which,  as  Mr.  Gardner  shows, 
similes  are  still  prominent),  the  tyrannic  series  (forest,  thunder, 
douds,  sea,  caves,  pillars,  iron,  etc.)  is  to  be  found  in  ‘To 
Winter’  and  ‘Gwin,  King  of  Norway’.  And  there  are  the 
beginnings  of  Innocence-symbolism  (trees,  branches,  leaves, 
birds,  nests,  wildflowers)  in  ‘Love  and  harmony  combine’,  and 
of  energy-symbolism  (gold,  hair,  horses,  limbs,  heat)  in  ‘To 
Summer’.  All  these  poems  are  in  Poetical  Sketches  (printed 
1783,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  before  Blake  was 
twenty,  i.e.  by  November  1777),  and  Mr.  Gardner’s  analyses  of 
the  symbolic  imagery  make  it  clear  that  the  gap  between  these 
early  jx)ems  and  Songs  of  Innocence  is  a  much  smaller  one  than 
we  had  realized.  It  is,  however,  in  the  chapters  on  Songs  of 
Experience,  the  associated  lyrics  in  the  Rossetti  MS.,  and  the 
earlier  Prophetic  Books  that  Mr.  Gardner’s  method  is  to  be 
seen  at  its  best.  An  awareness  of  the  symbolic  content  of  such 
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recurring  images  as  stars  (separateness  and  abstraction,  hence 
tyrannic  law),  gardens  (mock-innocence),  and  houses,  doors, 
gates  and  walls  (all  repression-symbols)  does  make  it  much 
easier  to  understand  the  thematic  background  to  Blake’s  best 
work.  And  for  the  help  that  he  gives  us  in  elucidating  some  of 
its  central  obscurities  Mr.  Gardner  deserves  our  unstinted 
congratulations. 

But  a  dramatic  use  of  symbolism  is  not  in  itself  poetry.  It  is 
not  enough  to  show  that  the  real  dramatis  personae  in  Blake’s 
poems  are  the  symbols;  the  drama  must  also  be  good  drama. 
It  is  at  this  crucial  point  that  Mr.  Gardner’s  formula  seems  to 
me  to  break  down.  True,  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
dual  nature  of  some  of  the  symbols,  e.g.  dawn,  the  Cloud  and 
the  Worm  in  The  Book  of  Thel,  fire  in  The  Visions  of  the  Daughters 
of  Albion,  and  hills  in  America.  And  no  doubt  Blake  may  have 
been  fond,  as  he  says,  of  ‘using  the  same  symbols,  in  unmistak¬ 
ably  opposing  connotations,  to  represent  both  reality  and 
simulacrum’  (p.  35).  But  I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  Mr. 
Gardner’s  apparent  contention  that  Blake’s  poetic  greatness  lies 
in  the  reconciliation  of  such  oppositions.  A  case  in  point  is  A 
Song  of  Liberty,  one  of  the  shortest  and  most  lucid  of  the  Pro¬ 
phetic  Books.  This  ends  with  ‘the  gloomy  King’  ( =  the  later 
Urizen)  and  ‘his  starry  hosts’  (with  their  ‘chariots,  horses, 
elephants’,  etc.)  confronting  ‘the  son  of  fire’  ( =  the  later  Ore), 
who  is  proclaiming  from  an  eastern  cloud,  ‘while  the  morning 
plumes  her  golden  breast’,  that  ‘empire  is  no  more’  (and  at  the 
same  time  loosing  ‘the  eternal  horses  from  the  dens  of  night’). 
There  is  then  a  final  chorus  beginning  ‘Let  the  Priests  of  the 
Raven  of  dawn  no  longer . . .  curse  the  sons  of  joy!’  Mr. 
Gardner  points  out,  correctly,  that  three  symbols  are  being 
used  in  opposed  senses  in  this  passage.  Horses,  birds  and  the 
dawn  are  associated  here  both  with  the  gloomy  King  (tyranny) 
and  with  the  son  of  fire  (liberty).  But  his  comment  — ‘The 
dual  nature  of  Blake’s  symbolism  is  thus  essential  to  the  poem, 
and  the  poem  cannot  be  understood  unless  it  is  acknowledged. 
Once  the  reader  is  willing  to  accept  the  symbolism  and  the 
validity  of  Blake’s  purpose  in  using  it,  A  Song  of  Liberty  acquira 
an  incisive  pwjetic  clarity’  (p.  48)  —  seems  to  me  a  complete 
non  sequitur.  There  is  no  significant  opposition  at  all  in  the  tvro 
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‘ce  I  references  to  horses;  the  emphasis  is  not  on  the  horses  as  such, 
rs,  I  but  on  the  use  to  which  they  are  being  put.  And  the  two 
I  images  of  the  golden-plumed  morning  and  the  Raven  of  dawn, 
cst  \  if  opposed,  are  certainly  not  reconciled.  In  point  of  fact  A 
■  of  Song  of  Liberty  is  a  fairly  straightforward  allegory,  presented  in 
ted  the  style  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  (with  some  Ossianic  and 
Blakean  accretions),  of  the  American  and  French  Revolutions, 
tis  And,  though  it  has  a  few  good  lines  and  phrases,  it  cannot 
te’s  possibly  be  called  a  good  p)oem.  The  symbolic  action  is  much 
na.  I  too  arbitrary  and  chaotic.  (Another  Prophetic  Book  that  Mr. 

5  to  Gardner  seems  to  me  to  overrate  grossly,  and  for  similar  reasons, 
the  is  The  Book  of  Urizen.) 

and  Mr.  Gardner  does  his  best  to  present  Blake  as  ‘thinking  in 
'^ten  symbols’  (p.  29).  The  comment  that  ‘in  the  Songs  of  Innocence^ 
^ave  the  vision  expands  towards  an  intellectual  significance,  from 
tak-  any  given,  initial  poetic  situation’  (p.  30)  raises  hopes  that  are 
and  not  altogether  ful^led.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
Mr.  Blake  intended  his  poetry  to  be  conceptual  —  or  at  any  rate  to  be 
!  lies  directed  towards  intellectual  generalizations.  But  in  his  case  — 
is  as  in  Wordsworth’s,  Coleridge’s  and  Shelley’s  —  for  ‘poetry’ 
Pro-  to  persist  the  process  could  not  safely  be  continued  at  all  far. 
later  In  ‘Auguries  of  Innocence’,  to  take  one  example,  the  progress 
»rses,  towards  generalization  has  clearly  gone  rather  too  far.  In 
)rc),  terms  of  essential  meaning,  ‘To  see  a  World  in  a  grain  of  sand’ 
■ning  is  just  a  vivid  colloquial  way  of  expressing  a  macrocosm- 
it  the  microcosm  relationship.  What  is  added  is  semantically  super- 
;ht’).  fluous  (except  for  purposes  of  emphasis).  As  in  a  proverb  the 
>f  the  concrete  image  of  the  grain  of  sand  simply  makes  the  abstraction 
Mr.  more  easily  assimilable  by  translating  it  into  popular  terms, 
being  But  Blake’s  best  poems  are  not  in  the  least  like  proverbs  in 
d  the  verse.  Their  peculiarity  is  that  the  thinking  occurs  at  what  is 
inny)  almost  a  pre-conceptual  level.  The  reader  is  vaguely  aware 
‘The  that  some  thinking  is  going  on,  but  he  cannot  put  his  finger  on 
poem,  what  it  is.  Even  Mr.  Gardner,  in  spite  of  his  avowed  intention 
idgcd.  to  subordinate  the  ‘philosophy’  to  the  ‘poetry’,  sometimes  suc- 
id  the  cumbs  to  the  temptation  to  press  the  barely  conceptual  implica- 
quirej  tion  into  a  cut-and-dried  generalization.  Thus  ‘The  Sick  Rose’ 
nplcte  becomes  a  poem  about  marriage.  ‘It  need  hardly  be  stated 
ae  two  that  the  “dark  secret  love”  has  nothing  to  do  with  illicit  love; 
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indeed,  it  is  only  too  compromisingly  licit’  (p.  no).  The  com- 1 
ment  is  not  so  much  mistaken  as  premature.  It  is  true  that  the  I 
Rose  is  a  garden  flower;  and  its  natural  beauty  is  therefore,  for  I 
Blake,  not  wholly  innocent.  It  is  also  true  that  worms  are  some-  * 
times  associated  in  his  poems  with  death  and/or  a  corrupted 
clergy,  and  that  this  worm’s  invisibility  is  likely  to  be  a  symbol 
for  religious  hypocrisy.  But  these  abstract  connotations  lie 
some  way  below  the  images  of  the  crimson  rose  and  the  lustful 
night-flying  worm.  They  are  behind  the  poem  rather  than  in  | 
it.  It  is  only  as  ‘The  Sick  Rose’  recedes  into  the  reader’s  mem- 1 
ory,  when  the  senuous  structure  of  the  imagery  has  lost  its 
original  vividness,  that  he  becomes  aware,  on  the  edges  of  hij 
consciousness,  of  an  embryonic  abstraction,  the  ghost  of  a 
generalization. 

The  critical  question  is  to  what  extent  the  responsible  reader  I 
ought  to  believe  in  such  ghosts.  If  Blake’s  best  poems  do  indeed  t 
‘expand  towards  an  intellectual  significance’,  it  should  surely 
be  possible  to  provide  some  sort  of  paraphrase  of  what  it  is. 

A  concept  that  is  not  paraphrasable  is  not  a  concept.  But  it  is 
not  at  all  easy  to  paraphrase  Blake.  Can  ‘A  Poison  Tree’,  fw 
example,  be  summarized  in  intellectual  terms?  At  first  sight  ‘A 
Poison  Tree’  may  seem  to  be  a  psychologist’s  warning  as  to  the 
danger  of  emotional  repressions.  And  no  doubt  that  is  a 
possible  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  poem.  But  the  ‘apple  bright’ 
resulting  from  suppressed  anger  and  the  apple’s  fatal  effect  on 
the  object  of  that  anger  will  not  easily  fit  into  any  psychological 
interpretation.  At  this  point  in  the  poem  Blake  seems  to  have 
strayed  into  the  Garden  of  Eden.  In  its  anti-religious  context  in 
the  Rossetti  MS.  (where  it  is  called,  ironically,  ‘Christian 
forbearance’)  the  conjunction  of  an  apple,  a  stealthy  foe,  a 
garden,  a  tree  and  death  makes  some  such  interpretation  of 
Blake’s  intention  almost  certain.  In  other  words,  ‘A  Poison 
Tree’  was  perhaps  meant  by  Blake  to  be  a  kind  of  ‘cross’  b^ 
tween  a  psychological  observation  and  a  metaphysical  myth. 
But  if  this  is  what  he  intended  (the  ‘philosophy’),  it  is  not  what  j 
he  achieved  (the  ‘poetiy’).  The  reader  must  insist,  as  Mr.  ' 
Gardner  only  partly  insists,  on  reading  the  poem  as  in  itsdf 
it  really  is,  i.e.  as  a  miniature  drama.  And  considered  as  drama 
neither  the  psychological  observation  nor  the  anti-religio« 
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propaganda  are  in  the  least  relevant.  ‘A  Poison  Tree’  succeeds 
as  a  good  ballad  succeeds,  or  a  good  tragedy,  simply  by  virtue 
of  its  convincing  depiction  of  human  character  in  action. 

Mr.  Gardner’s  formula  was  symbolic  action.  Of  Blake’s  mastery 
of  action  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  but  what  of  the  symbolic 
accretions?  Has  the  common  reader  been  right,  after  all,  in 
turning  a  blind  eye  to  them? 

I  am  tempted  to  propose  a  new  formula.  It  is  that  the  proper 
way  to  read  Blake  is  to  combine  an  awareness  of  the  symbolism 
with  a  resistance  to  it.  Without  some  knowledge  of  the  ‘philo¬ 
sophy’  the  ‘poetry’  becomes  almost  unintelligible,  mere  phan- 
tasmogoria.  But  Blake  wrote  in  English,  his  p>oems  survive  in 
the  corpus  of  English  poetry,  and  his  reader’s  first  duty  must  be 
to  resp>ond  to  the  meanings  and  associations  the  words  and 
images  possess  in  the  English  literary  tradition.  As  Blake 
deviates  into  his  private  language  —  in  which  the  stars  mean 
tyranny  and  a  rose  means  corrupted  nature  —  the  reader  must 
refuse  to  follow  him  one  step  further  than  literary  usage  permits. 
But  in  order  to  know  where  to  stop  he  must  know  where 
Blake  is  trying  to  take  him.  The  private  language  must  be 
learnt  if  only  to  discover  what  English  words  it  uses  with  non- 
English  meanings.  One  conclusion  that  emerges  from  Mr. 
Gardner’s  book  is  that  Blake’s  symbolism  is  a  great  deal  more 
abstract  in  its  intentions  than  that  of  the  other  Romantics. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  did  want  his  poems  to  expand 
into  the  intellectual  significance  Mr.  Gardner  ascribes  to  the 
Songs  of  Innocence.  But  the  language  and  the  poetic  tradition 
available  at  the  time  did  not  permit  it,  and  the  conscientious 
reader  can  only  concede  to  the  symbols  something  a  good  deal 

(short  of  that  —  a  pre-intellectual  significance.  Was  it  perhaps 
this  or  something  like  it  that  Housman  was  trying  to  say? 

It  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  Mr.  Gardner’s  book  that  it  raises 
such  problems.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  an  honest  and  useful 
introduction  to  the  peculiar  excitements  that  a  careful  reading 
1  of  Blake  provides,  even  if  some  of  his  readings  are  in  some 
respects  a  little  lopsided  and  amateurish.  The  Blake-profes- 
If  aonals— Joseph  Wicksteed,  S.  Foster  Damon,  Max  Plowman, 
a  Northrop  Frye  and  David  V.  Erdman  —  are  useful  on  points  of 
B  detail,  but  they  have  not  made  it  easier  for  the  modem  reader 
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to  get  to  grips  with  the  poems  themselves  because  of  their 
excessive  concern  with  what  Blake  wanted  his  poems  to  mean. 
They  forget  that  a  poet  can  only  communicate  what  he  wishes 
to  express  through  the  medium  of  a  common  (public)  language 
and  a  common  (public)  literary  tradition.  It  is  time  for  modem 
criticism  to  concern  itself  more  with  the  contemporary  condi¬ 
tions  that  made  the  ‘poetry’  possible  and  the  ‘philosophy’ 
almost  (but  not  quite)  incommunicable  in  literary  terms.  Mr. 
Gardner’s  book  is  a  valuable  pointer  in  the  right  direction. 

F.  W.  Bateson 
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THE  PRESUPPOSITIONS  OF  TRAGEDY 


THE  question  whether  Shakespeare’s  tragedies  spring  from, 
or  are  compatible  with,  a  Christian  view  of  life  has  been  much 
canvassed  in  recent  years.  In  the  first  part  of  his  Shakespeare's 
Tragedies  and  other  Studies  in  Seventeenth  Century  Drama,  and 
especially  in  the  opening  chapter,  ‘The  Implications  of  Tra¬ 
gedy’,  Professor  Clifford  Leech  has  argued  that  ‘the  tragic 
picture  is  incompatible  with  the  Christian  faith’.  On  the  other 
side,  the  term  ‘Christian’  has  been  freely  applied  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  tragedies,  sometimes  by  those  who  may  be  under  some 
suspicion  of  having  a  confessional  axe  to  grind,  but  also  by 
others  (including  the  present  writer)  who  are  not  guilty  at  lezist 
on  that  score.  A  reading  of  Professor  Leech’s  chapter  has 
suggested  certain  very  simple  considerations  that  seem  to  me 
important  in  tracing  some  of  the  reasons  for  disagreement. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  by  Professor  Leech  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  called  ‘the  tragic  picture’  (p.  18),  and,  still 
more  unequivocally,  ‘the  tragic  view  of  things’  (p.  19).  I 
confess  that  this  seems  to  me  a  paradoxical  assumption.  For 
one  thing,  it  places  tragedy  on  a  separate  footing  from  the  other 
main  literary  forms.  It  would  not,  I  think,  be  claimed  that 
I  there  is  an  epic  or  a  comic  view  of  things  in  anything  like  the 
same  sense.  Shakespeare,  after  all,  wrote  comedies,  and  the 
most  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  claim  is  that  in  these  the 
tragic  view  of  things  was  left  in  abeyance.  To  suggest  that  it  is 
,  rqslaced  by  a  ‘comic  view  of  things’  would  sound  curiously 
I  ponderous,  and,  indeed,  any  such  idea  would  really  detract 
[  from  the  seriousness  which  a  ‘tragic  view  of  things’  is  supposed 
I  to  confer  on  tragedy.  It  would  appear  something  of  a  pose  if  it 
1  were  only  a  suit  of  clothes  from  a  writer’s  wardrobe  of  Weltan- 
xhauungen.  If  we  are  to  have  a  ‘tragic  view  of  things’  at  all,  it 
f  must  be  the  view  of  things  with  which  the  tragic  author  identifies 
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himself,  even  if  he  may  prescind  from  it  in  some  non-tragic 
compositions.  Only  so  can  it  be  of  sufficient  weight  for  its 
compatibility  or  incompatibility  with  Christianity  or  any  other 
religion  to  be  a  proper  subject  of  discussion. 

Is  there  such  a  view?  It  often  seems  to  be  assumed  that 
tragedy  cannot  have  adequate  seriousness  unless  there  is.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  self-evident.  It  may  readily  be  admitted 
that  certain  philosophies  of  life  can  be  so  trivial  or  shallow  that 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  tragedy  springing  from  them  or  co¬ 
existing  with  them.  But  this  would  be  because  they  are  blind 
to,  or  wantonly  deny,  some  of  the  facts  about  life  which  a 
tragedy  has  to  present,  not  because  these  facts,  as  seen  by  the 
tragic  writer,  necessarily  impose  a  specific  ‘view  of  life’. 

Again,  the  fact  that  great  tragedy  is  as  rare  as  it  is,  and  that  it 
is  never  produced  for  very  long  at  a  time,  suggests  that  it 
requires  an  unusual  combination  of  conditions.  But  whether 
these  conditions  include  a  specific  ‘view  of  life’  needs  to  be 
argued.  Professor  Leech  himself  notes  the  shortness  of  the 
period  during  which  almost  all  the  best  English  tragedies  were 
produced,  and  it  is  hard  not  to  see  something  forced  in  his 
attempt  to  correlate  this  with  a  specific  ‘phase  in  the  current  (rf 
Elizabethan  thought’  (p.  29).*  He  makes  no  claim  that  the 
writers  of  this  period  deliberately  and  consciously  held  the 
‘tragic  view’  —  indeed  the  briefness  of  the  great  period  is  in 
part  attributed  to  ‘the  dramatists’  imperfect  comprehension  of 
their  own  achievement’.  The  whole  theory  seems  to  rest  on  very 
shaky  foundations.  Moreover,  if  the  ‘tragic  view’  is  one  that 
has  been  held  only  in  a  few  specially  favoured  periods,  and  even 
then,  as  often  as  not,  without  full  consciousness,  is  not  the  wide 
appeal  of  tragedy  to  men  of  different  ages  and  creeds  hard  to 
understand?  In  the  very  process  of  exalting  tragedy.  Professor 
Leech  is  in  danger,  paradoxically,  of  making  it  appear  som^ 
thing  esoteric  and  specialized. 

I  turn  to  the  more  particular  question  of  incompatibility 
between  tragedy  and  Christianity.  Here  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Professor  Leech  can  claim  some  support  from  Christian 
critics,  writing  as  Christians.  This  is  a  subject  he  deals  with 

*  He  regards  as  secondary  the  other  conditions  he  refers  to:  those  connected  with 
the  ‘development  of  playhouse  technique’  (p.  44). 
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most  directly  in  his  chapter  ‘Rymer  on  “Othello”,*  in  which  he 
discusses  Rymer’s  demand  for  poetic  justice  in  tragedy,  quoting 
his  interesting  contention  that,  according  to  the  Greeks, 

a  Poet  must  of  necessity  see  justice  exactly  administred,  if  he 
intended  to  please.  For,  said  they,  if  a  World  can  scarce  be 
satisfi’d  with  God  Almighty,  whose  holy  will  and  pur¬ 
poses  are  not  to  be  comprehended^  a  Poet  (in  these  matters) 
shall  never  be  pardon’d,  who  (they  are  sure)  is  not  in¬ 
comprehensible’,  whose  ways  and  walks  may,  without  impiety, 
be  penetrated  and  exanfiin’d  (pp.  102-3). 

As  Professor  Leech  notes,  ‘Rymer  was  not  so  blinded  as  to  think 
that  such  justice  was  to  be  found  in  actuality’  (p.  102),  and  his 
demand  turns  on  supposed  requirements  of  the  literary  medium. 
None  the  less.  Professor  Leech,  quoting  Rymer’s  question  about 
Othello,  ‘If  this  be  our  end,  what  boots  it  to  be  Vertuous?’ 
describes  it  as  showing  that  ‘Rymer  realized  far  more  clearly 
than  most  critics  that  Othello  and  Shakespeare’s  other  great 
tragedies  present  a  view  of  the  world  that  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  Christianity’. 

This  is  very  precipitate.  Let  us  admit  that  Christian  critics 
more  profound  than  Rymer  —  first  and  foremost  Dr.  Johnson  — 
have  made  this  demand  for  poetic  justice,  but  was  it  on  the 
ground  that  tragedies  in  which  it  is  not  observed  ‘present  a  view 
of  the  world  that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Christianity’? 
Not  in  any  straightforward  sense.  We  have  just  seen  that 
Rymer’s  objection  to  tragedies  of  this  sort  is  not  that  they  are 
not  true  to  life.  It  remains  a  tenable  view  that  the  possibility  of 
events  such  as  those  in  Othello  is  in  fact  incompatible  with  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  But  at  least  Christians  (including  Rymer 
and  Johnson)  who  have  not  lived  an  abnormally  sheltered 
existence  have  contrived  to  believe  in  Christianity  in  the  face 
of  such  facts.  It  was  a  rather  complicated  —  very  likely  a 
confused  —  combination  of  literary  and  moral  principles  that 
none  the  less  prompted  their  demand  for  poetic  justice.  It  may 
well  be  that  this  demand  undermines  the  foundations  of  tragedy 
ai  a  literary  form,  and  that  Rymer  and  Johnson  ought  to  have 
concluded  that  tragedy  had  no  place  in  a  Christian  society. 
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But  this  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  a  tragedy  cannot  be  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  imagination  of  a  Christian  conscious  of  what  his 
own  creed  implies. 

I  have  tried  to  keep  this  note  as  free  as  possible  from  specula¬ 
tions  about  the  nature  of  tragedy  and,  in  general,  from  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  called  theorizing.  My  purpose  is  purely  to 
express  scepticism.  The  p>oint  of  view  put  forward  by  Professor 
Leech,  and  implied  by  a  good  many  other  writers,  seems  to  me 
so  paradoxical  that  the  whole  onus  of  proof  lies  on  its  sup¬ 
porters.  Of  the  not  very  large  number  of  great  tragedies  in 
existence,  a  good  many  are  the  work  of  men  writing  for 
Christian  audiences,  and,  to  put  it  no  more  strongly,  not  overtly 
rejecting  a  Christian  outlook.  It  is  not  at  all  obvious  that  these 
tragedies  are  so  closely  linked  with,  say,  Greek  tragedy,  that  we 
must  posit  a  ‘view  of  things’  characterizing  them  as  tragedies, 
and  cutting  them  off  from  Christianity.  Any  such  thesis  needs 
to  be  proved,  not  presupposed. 

J.  C.  Maxwell 


As  his  note  was  written  before  the  appearance  of  Professor 
Richard  B.  Sewall’s  article  ‘The  Tragic  Form’  {Essays  in 
Criticism,  IV  (October  1954),  345-58),  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  Mr.  J.  C.  Maxwell  is  yet  convinced,  whether 
in  fact  a  reply  from  me  is  in  any  measure  required.  Yet 
there  are  certain  things  he  has  said  that  do  perhaps  call  for 
challenge. 

He  does  not  think  it  would  be  claimed  that  ‘there  is  an  epic  or 
a  comic  view  of  things  in  anything  like  the  same  sense’  as  has 
been  claimed  for  tragedy.  This  is  surprising  indeed.  On  epic 
the  light  has  been  darkened,  doubtless,  by  Aristotle’s  near¬ 
equation  of  the  form  with  tragedy,  but  that  should  not  in  these 
days  blind  us  to  the  basic  differences  in  attitude:  the  epic  poet 
moves  away  from  the  world  around  him  to  a  world  in  which 
man  can  from  moment  to  moment  act  or  fail,  and  always  in 
the  grand  manner;  the  tragic  writer  may  use  remote  settings 
and  characters  difficult  to  approach,  but  he  sees  life  as  a  pro¬ 
cess,  not  as  a  series  of  juxtaposed  incidents  or  achievement! 
The  distinction  has  perhaps  been  put  most  compellingly  by 
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Professor  Emil  Staiger  in  the  section  on  epic  in  his  Grundbegriffe 
iff  Poetik  (Zurich,  1946,  pp.  89-153).  Of  course  the  human 
vision  is  not  constant:  as  Sir  Maurice  Bowra  has  pointed  out, 
there  is  a  momentary  feeling  of  the  tragic  in  The  Iliad  when 
Hector  dies  {Heroic  Poetry,  1952,  pp.  77-8),  and  Hamlet  may  at 
times  approach  the  epic  in  its  elaboration  of  the  particular 
incident.  But  to  deny  a  constancy  of  viewpoint  is  not  to  deny 
the  inherent  congruence  of  certain  viewpoints  and  certain 
Kinds. 

The  comic  and  the  tragic  points  of  view  are,  of  course,  closer 
than  those  of  tragedy  and  epic.  It  needs  only  some  diminution 
of  terror,  some  (at  times  inevitable)  doubt  of  man’s  stature,  to 
transform  the  tragic  into  a  comic  presentation.  When  this 
happens  from  time  to  time  in  tragedy  but  with  the  sense  of 
terror  and  the  sense  of  exaltation  dominant  in  the  work  as  a 
whole,  we  feel  that  the  tragic  Kind  has  been  preserved  and 
enriched.  When,  however,  the  scepticism  is  stronger,  the  terror 
subdued  through  the  lethargy  of  custom,  we  have  the  chance 
that  The  Cherry  Orchard  or  Troilus  and  Cressida  may  emerge.  I 
would  agree,  it  appears,  with  Mr.  Maxwell  that  better- 
humoured  comedies  come  into  existence  only  through  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  deliberate  exclusion.  It  should,  however,  be  clear  why 
the  writer  of  tragedies  may  write  comedies  as  well  —  particu¬ 
larly  if  he  is  often  productive. 

The  human  inconstancy  of  attitude  should  explain,  too,  why 
tragedy,  though  a-Christian  in  its  implications,  may  be  written 
by  Christians  and  may  please  a  predominantly  Christian 
audience.  For  most  men  religious  opinions  are  not  equally 
powerful  on  every  day  of  the  year  or  the  week.  We  know  what 
amounts  to  nothing  of  Shakespeare’s  or  Webster’s  religious 
[  views,  but  we  know  that  our  thoughts  are  not  directed  to  God 
and  His  purposes  when  we  have  come  to  an  end  of  reading 
Othello  or  The  Duchess  of  Malfi.  Indeed,  Mr.  Graham  Greene, 
vdiile  affirming  his  Catholicism,  can  claim  that  his  writing  must 
be  free  to  run  counter  to  a  sentiment  and  a  doctrine  to  which, 
as  a  non- writer,  he  gives  a  general  assent  {Why  do  I  write?  An 
Euhange  of  Views  between  Elizabeth  Bowen,  Graham  Greene  and 
K  5.  Pritchett,  1 948,  pp.  31-2).  Of  course,  with  so  determined  an 
affiliation  as  Mr.  Greene’s,  the  independence  is  necessarily 
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limited:  hence  the  concluding  hints  of  ‘reconciliation’  that 
modify  the  tragic  impact  in  The  Heart  of  the  Matter  and  The 
Living  Room.  Hence,  too,  though  slighter  in  stress  and  in  effect, 
the  suggestions  that  things  will  be  well  again  in  Scotland  and  in 
Malfi  which  we  find  at  the  ends  of  Macbeth  and  Webster’s 
Duchess.  And  hence,  perhaps,  the  dissolving  of  the  tragic  attitude 
in  The  Oresteia  when  Pallas,  the  city’s  patron,  is  physically 
present  as  supreme  arbi tress  in  the  judgment  of  Orestes:  this  is 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  allusion  to  the  arbitrarily  named, 
the  unknowable  Zeus  in  the  first  part  of  the  trilogy.  The  tragic 
attitude  is  not,  to  use  Mr.  Maxwell’s  terms,  ‘esoteric  and 
specialized’,  but  it  is  hard  to  maintain  throughout  the  writing 
of  tragedy.  Indeed,  in  modem  times  a  tragic  attitude  presented 
uniformly  through  a  play  or  novel,  unmodified  by  comic 
dubiety  or  a  polite  or  wishful  inclination  to  the  Christian 
scheme,  is  likely  to  arouse  some  incredulity  in  us,  to  make  us 
feel  that  the  writer  is  protesting  too  confidently  his  faith  in 
Man,  his  independence  of  God:  he  wears,  we  think,  with  too 
much  ease  a  mantle  that  should  be  heavy  for  the  strongest 
shoulders.  That  may  appear  in  Hardy  or  in  Bussy  d’Ambois. 
Perhaps  tragedy  is  at  its  most  powerful  when  it  is  achieved 
reluctantly  or  without  full  consciousness.  If  so,  we  must 
recognize  a  likelihood  of  inconsistency. 

Of  course  Mr.  Maxwell  is  right  in  denying  an  equation  of 
Greek  and  Jacobean  tragedy.  Yet  there  were  historical  links, 
through  Seneca  and  perhaps,  as  Professor  J.  A.  K.  ThornsM 
{Shakespeare  and  the  Classics,  1952,  pp.  242-54)  has  suggested, 
through  Plutarch.  More  im|>ortant  is  the  approach  to  identity 
in  the  total  effects  of,  say,  Lear  and  Oedipus.  It  would  not  be 
denied,  one  presumes,  that  these  plays  aim  at  giving  an  inclu¬ 
sive  view  of  the  nature  of  human  life,  and  in  neither  of  them  is 
the  concept  of  divine  justice  congruent  with  Christian  feeling. 
No  more  than  Oedipus  does  Lear  contain  a  hint  of  salvation  or 
divine  suffering.  That  the  world  presented  in  Jacobean  tragedy 
is  more  various  than  in  Greek  tragedy,  that  often  in  Shak^ 
speare  and  his  contemporaries  the  picture  is  complicated  by  the 
measure  of  automatic  adherence  to  the  Christian  scheme,  the 
medieval  and  Tudor  concepts  of  social  order  —  these  things 
contribute  to  the  total  effect  but  do  not  prevent  us  from  feeling 
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that  the  Jacobeans  and  the  Greeks  were  at  their  best  when 
working  within  the  limits  of  the  same  Kind. 

CuFFORD  Leech 


;  OPINION,  TRUTH  AND  VALUE 

i 

$  MRS.  NOWOTTNY’S  paper  on  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  an 
I,  encouraging  sign  that  criticism  may  be  coming  to  concern  itself 
c  seriously  with  the  plays  <is  products  of  a  ‘profound,  energetic 
d  and  philosophical  mind’.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  she  has  got 
ig  the  picture  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  out  of  focus,  and  these 
d  remarks  are  intended  to  supply  some  hints  towards  a  correction 
k  c^it. 

in  In  the  first  place,  it  is  dangerous  to  bring  Hobbes  into  the 
us  argument.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  he  would  have  disliked 
in  Troilus’s  ‘What  is  aught  but  as  ’tis  valued?’;  but  presumably  he 
00  would  have  condemned  it  not  because  it  was  false  but  because  it 

Eft  was  potentially  seditious.  A  society,  if  it  is  to  be  stable,  requires 

ns.  that  men  should  subscribe  to  an  artificial  norm  of  value  and 
ed  not  do  as  they  think  fit,  as  Opinion  guides  them;  the  penalty 

ust  for  disregarding  this  requirement  is  a  lapse  into  a  relativistic 

chaos  called  Nature.  Law  is  a  series  of  arbitrary  checks,  and, 
of  L  like  religion,  is  ‘part  of  human  policy’.  It  is  a  work  of  Art, 
iks,  I  created  to  reduce  the  nastiness,  brutality,  etc.,  of  Nature.  It  is 
son  t  not  a  divinely  sanctioned  system  which  imposes  absolute  values 
ted,  I  upon  the  hopelessly  random  opinions  of  men.  The  distinction 
tity  E  between  false  and  seditious  might  not  strike  Hobbes  as  useful;  but 
t  be  I  it  would  have  been  perfectly  clear  to  Hector.  The  point  he 
clu-  I  makes  in  the  debate  is  that  Troilus  is  wrong  when  he  says  that 
m  is  I  value  dwells  in  particular  will;  the  second  point,  that  it  is  also 
ing.  f  nlawjul  to  say  so,  follows  from  this  because  ‘the  moral  laws  Of 
n  or  I  nature  and  of  nations’  are  universally  valid  laws,  not  merely 
jedy  I  the  norms  of  conduct  enforced  by  authority.  To  Hobbes  it 
ak^  I  would  surely  have  seemed  preposterous  to  speak  of  the  laws  of 
^  the  I  nature  and  of  nations  as  though  they  were  the  same  laws.  The 
,  the  I  laws  of  nations  are  of  Art,  not  Nature.  Nature  is  what  they  arc 
linp  I  against. 

eli^  !  Hector’s  point  is  made  absolutely  clear. 
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But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will: 

It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity 
As  well  wherein  ’tis  precious  of  itself 
As  in  the  prizer. 

To  think  otherwise,  according  to  Hector,  is  to  suffer  from  some 
disease  of  the  rational  faculty.  It  is  to  make  the  will  lord  of  the 
reason.  Troilus  frankly  admits  this,  pointing  out  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  run  away  from  a  man  who  shows  signs  of  wishing 
to  kill  you.  Reason  is  also  bad  for  lovers. 

Reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale  and  lustihood  deject. 

And  this  certainly  raises  one  of  the  major  issues  of  the  play, 
which  is  the  relationship,  if  any,  between  rational  conduct  on 
one  hand  and  love  and  war  on  the  other.  But  Hector  is 
unambiguous. 

is  your  blood 

So  madly  hot  that  no  discourse  of  reason  . . . 

Can  qualify  the  same? 

And  later: 

The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper’d  blood 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
’Twixt  right  and  wrong. 

The  fact  that  Hector  gives  in  so  easily  and  quickly  is  another 
and  a  difficult  question  (of  course  he  has  to  give  in  somehow,  a 
pacifist  Hector  would  hardly  do)  and  it  does  not  affect  the 
truth  that  Hector  is  right  and  is  meant  to  be  right.  The  war  is 
being  fought  for  Opinion,  the  delusive  power  which  makes 
Helen  seem  what  she  is  not  —  a  valuable  person,  worth  many 
men’s  lives.  This  disastrous  error  is  produced  by  the  dominance 
of  blood  over  reason,  imaged  again  and  again  as  a  disease  of 
which  Pandarus,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  is  a  walking  emblem. 
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\  This  dominance  is  the  cause  of  Opinion.  It  leads  men  to  the 
I  folly  of  mistaking  reputation  for  Truth,  a  beautiful  woman  for 
I  Beauty.  Of  course  we  are  not  simply  told  to  avoid  this  kind  of 
mistake.  The  truth  about  love  and  honour  is  not  what  Troilus 
and  Achilles  think,  but  it  is  not  what  Thersites  thinks,  either. 
It  is  not  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteemed,  but  it  is  not  desir¬ 
able  to  be  vile  esteemed  for  all  that. 

Thersites  is  vital  to  the  balance  of  the  philosophical  forces  in 
the  play,  despite  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Nowottny  doesn’t  even  men¬ 
tion  him.  To  him,  all  the  heroes  are  ‘incontinent  varlets’ 
whether  they  pursue  love  or  honour.  They  all  suffer  from  ‘too 

I  much  blood  and  too  little  brain’.  He  wishes  them  all  ‘the 
,  Neopolitan  bone-ache’,  the  reward  of  those  who  war  for  a 
placket  and  allow  blood  to  dominate  brain.  Cressida  is  a 
‘commodious  drab’.  Troilus  is  the  ‘Troyan  ass  that  loves  the 
whore’.  At  one  point  he  comments  openly  upon  the  situation 

[that  results  from  Hector’s  betrayal  of  reason  (he  supported 
Truth  against  Opinion)  and  Ulysses’s  corrupt  political  use  of 
the  right  arguments  (Ulysses  is  the  Hobbes  of  the  play). 
Thersites  tells  us,  if  we  will  listen,  that  the  practical  remedies 
£  applied  by  Ulysses  in  the  Greek  crisis  have  no  connection  at  all 
I  with  his  fine  talk.  Thersites,  in  fact,  provides  a  rough  and  ready 
I  diagnosis  of  the  situation  which  is  very  useful.  The  love  of 
Troilus,  the  nonsense  of  Achilles,  are  simply  a  refusal  to  see 
I  things  as  they  are  from  underneath:  the  great  war  is  a  glorified 
I  scuffle  for  a  placket,  love  is  a  lust  of  the  blood  and  a  permission 
I  of  the  will;  honour  is  a  licence  for  angry  fools.  Thersites  knows 
I  how  to  curse  a  hero.  ‘Discipline  come  not  near  thee,’  he  says  to 
I  Patroclus,  ‘let  thy  blood  be  thy  direction  till  thy  death.’ 

I  The  position  of  Ulysses  differs  from  this  only  because  he 
I  believes  that  art,  in  the  shape  of  policy,  can  prevent  the  diseases 
I  which  threaten  men  and  societies  which  behave  in  this  way. 
So,  when  Achilles  foolishly  mistakes  the  approbation  of  the 
miscellaneous  rabble  for  true  honour,  Ulysses  provides  an 
official  diagnosis  in  these  words: 

Imagin’d  worth 

Holds  in  his  blood  such  swol’n  and  hot  discourse 
That  ’twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts 
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Kingdom’d  Achilles  in  commotion  rages, 

And  batters  down  himself.  What  should  I  say? 

He  is  so  plaguy  proud  that  the  death  tokens  of  it 

Cry  ‘No  recovery’. 

This  gives  point  to  the  less  medical  remarks  of  Agamemnon  on 
the  same  subject,  by  linking  the  folly  of  Achilles  to  the  general 
theme  of  the  consequences  of  dominant  blood.  However,  when 
Ulysses  is  working  on  Achilles,  he  takes  quite  another  view, 
pointing  out  that  since  Honour  is  what  other  people  say,  you 
have  to  keep  them  talking  if  Honour  is  what  you  want.  This  is 
policy;  like  lago,  Ulysses  says  different  things  about  worth  and 
reputation  at  different  times.  The  end,  which  is  to  get  Achilles 
into  action,  justifies  the  means.  This  seems  worth  emphasizing, 
because  Ulysses  is  usually  taken  to  stand  for  the  principles  he 
enunciates  in  council,  and  I  think  Mrs.  Nowottny  does  this 
when  she  postulates  an  antithesis  between  him  and  Troilus. 

It  is  hard,  in  any  case,  to  apprehend  Opinion  and  Value  in  an 
antithetical  relationship,  even  if  Ulysses  were  acceptable  as 
standing  for  Value.  A  more  natural  antithesis  is  Opinion/ 
Truth;  and  this  is  common  in  Renaissance  literature.  It  is 
explicit  in  Jonson  and  Milton;  but  to  avoid  giving  references  in 
detail,  let  me  refer  to  a  useful  article  by  Peter  Ure,  called  ‘A 
Note  on  “Opinion”  in  Daniel,  Greville  and  Chapman’  {MLR, 
XLIV,  331).  The  general  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  play 
would,  in  any  case,  be  clear  from  internal  evidence.  For  example, 
when  Ajax  persuades  himself  that  Thersites  is  Agamemnon, 
this  delusion  is  attributed  to  Opinion.  Opinion  induces  the 
equally  potent  delusion  that  the  itch  of  lust  is  love,  and  an 
angry  desire  of  praise,  honour.  Diomedes,  a  rather  more  polite 
seer  of  things  as  they  are  than  Thersites,  helps  to  combat 
Opinion  when  he  points  out  that  Helen  is  not  so  much  a  theme 
of  honour  and  renown  as  a  contaminated  carrion  weight.  At 
for  Cressida,  Diomedes  promises  that  ‘to  her  own  worth  She 
shall  be  priz’d’.  In  the  next  scene,  in  the  Grecian  camp,  we  see 
how  she  values  herself;  she  is  a  ‘daughter  of  the  game’.  Dio¬ 
medes  coldly  exploits  her.  The  valuation  of  Troilus  becomes 
much  more  interesting  in  consequence;  he  certainly  does  not 
prize  Cressida  ‘to  her  own  worth’. 
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The  two  characters  who  are  most  deluded  about  Love  and 
Honour,  most  victimized  by  Opinion,  are  Troilus  and  Achilles. 
The  two  characters  who  are  least  deluded  are  Hector  and 
Ulysses;  but  these  two,  nevertheless,  as  we  have  seen,  hold  very 
different  views  on  value.  They  are  again  alike,  however,  in 
that  neither  of  them  can  enforce  his  reason  against  Opinion. 
The  war  goes  on;  Achilles  fights  not  because  of  the  reeisons 
Ulysses  puts  forward,  but  because  he  is  furiously  angry. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  cases  of  Troilus  and  Achilles,  and 
the  nature  of  their  delusions  about  Love  and  Honour.  Troilus  is 
obviously  wrong  about  Cressida.  He  sees  her  as  beautiful  and 
faithful,  but  also  as  Beauty  and  Fidelity.  The  Platonic  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  Beauty  from  beautiful  persons  is  not  just  a  bit  of  thinking 
loosely  applied  to  erotic  behaviour;  it  owes  its  continual  success 
to  its  correspondence  with  psychological  fact.  It  is  a  way  of 
saying  what  lovers  do.  According  to  Thersites  they  do  it  be¬ 
cause,  temporarily  at  any  rate,  they  have  more  blood  than 
brain.  Troilus  did  it  so  successfully  that  when  he  saw  Cressida 
wantoning  with  Diomedes  he  had  real  difficulty  in  understand¬ 
ing  that  it  was  Cressida  he  was  looking  at,  and  even  went  on  to 
make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that,  instead  of  simply  revising 
his  views  of  her,  he  might  have  to  construct  a  new  philosophical 
generalization  to  explain  how  she  could  be  two  things  at  once. 
Ulysses,  who  appraised  her  properly  from  the  start,  did  not 
fall  into  this  difficulty.  Troilus  is  extremely  articulate,  but  his 
situation  is  surely  not  all  that  exceptional,  and  I  think  Mrs. 
Nowottny  is  multiplying  entities  when  she  makes  him  stand  for 
the  creative  imagination.  Of  course  poetry  is  much  concerned 
with  the  kind  of  deceit  from  which  Troilus  finds  himself  to  be 
suffering,  and  also,  incidentally,  concerned  with  saying  the 
good  as  well  as  the  bad  things  about  it;  but  others  besides 
poets  fall  in  love.  What  is  really  happening  here  is  that 
Troilus  is  finding  out  how  dangerous  it  is  to  ask  rhetorically, 
‘What  is  aught  but  as  ’tis  valued?’  It  could  happen  to  anybody. 
The  worth  of  Cressida  has  evidently  nothing  to  do  with  his 
absurd  valuation  of  it. 

Achilles  is  in  a  similar  muddle,  but  Ulysses  simply  stirs  it 
up,  and  Achilles  comes  to  no  understanding  about  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  value  and  reputation  (another  antithesis  like 
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Truth  and  Opinion,  neither  of  them  quite  perfect).  Achilles 
restores  his  reputation,  which  he  confuses  with  his  honour,  by 
killing  Hector  in  a  way  which  shows  that  he  had  decided  it  was 
better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteemed.  He  is  never  undeceived, 
like  Troilus.  The  mistake  of  Troilus  is  a  decent  one,  despite 
Thersites;  though  it  is  noticeable  that  his  disillusionment  causes 
him  to  go  into  battle  unchivalrously  angry  (V.  3). 

It  remains  to  make  one  very  vital  point:  it  is  Hector  alone 
who  remains  completely  undeceived,  and  yet  fully  committed 
to  chivalry  and  honour.  It  is  Hector  who  exposes  the  knight  in 
fair  armour,  ‘Most  putrified  within  and  fair  without’.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  Hector  was  the  debater  who  held  that 
value  dwells  not  in  particular  will;  and  he  did  not  mean  that  it 
was  something  arbitrarily  determined  by  human  authority, 
but  that  it  ‘holds  its  estimate  and  dignity . . .  wherein  ’tis 
precious  of  itself’. 

In  short,  Mrs.  Nowottny,  I  think,  is  not  quite  right  about 
Opinion,  and  what  it  does  in  the  spheres  of  Love  and  Honour. 
She  is  also  unduly  limiting  the  issue  when  she  takes  Troilus  as  a 
type  of  the  poetic  mind.  He  is  simply  a  victim  (a  word  not 
appropriate  in  all  cases)  of  the  derangement  of  values  caused  by 
the  operation  of  love;  the  delusions,  however  splendid,  induced 
when  blood  takes  over  from  brain,  or  will  from  judgment 
Achilles,  his  mind  troubled  like  a  fountain  stirred,  is  in  worse 
plight,  undeceivable. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  a  simplification  of  something  appallingly 
difficult.  The  play  does  not  simplify.  We  are,  for  instance, 
likely  to  prefer  the  misery  of  Troilus  to  that  of  Thersites,  though 
Thersites,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  less  deluded.  And  what  are  we  to 
make  of  the  sad  fact  that  the  noblest  of  the  heroes.  Hector,  goes 
down  before  the  vilest  of  them,  Achilles?  The  play  offers  no 
answers.  If  it  were  propaganda,  its  message  would  be  that 
Thersites  seems  to  be  lighter  than  any  of  the  others  except 
Hector,  in  which  case  it  is  better  to  be  wrong.  Some  of  the 
sonnets  seem  to  give  a  similarly  dusty  answer.  But  it  is  an 
answer  that  one  hears  only  by  a  crude  specialization  of  response. 
Anyway,  the  message  as  Mrs.  Nowottny  reports  it  —  ‘The  way 
of  life  that  stands,  is  the  way  of  Troilus’  —  needs  a  great  deal  of 
qualifying  before  it  is  at  all  acceptable.  Troilus  is  certainly 
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taught,  very  harshly,  that  Opinion  is  not  the  same  as  Truth; 
but  does  he  convey  to  us  anything  of  practical  use  on  the  subject 
of  how  much  falsehood  we  should  choose,  or  are  obliged,  to 
introduce  into  our  own  appraisals?  Frank  Kermode 


MR.  MAUD  ON  DYLAN  THOMAS 

MR.  MAUD  should  be  congratulated  on  having  brought  the 
poetry  of  Dylan  Thomas  ‘into  the  open’  for  serious  critical 
discussion.  Whatever  adverse  criticism  one  may  be  inclined  to 
make  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  such  a  service,  at  a 
time  when  Thomas’s  admirers  confine  themselves  in  the  main 
to  rhetoric,  and  his  adverse  critics  rarely  venture  beyond  a 
discreet  aside.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  ‘strangeness’  to  which 
Mr.  Maud  refers;  Thomas’s  poems  are  not  only  difficult,  they 
are  difficult  in  a  different  way  from  (say)  poems  by  Eliot  or 
Empson.  One  of  my  chief  impressions  of  Mr.  Maud’s  essay  was 
of  a  hard  struggle  with  intractable  material,  as  shown  in  his,  to 
me,  over-insistence  on  the  positive  contribution  to  be  made  by 
the  reader.  We  are  told  to  ‘insist  to  ourselves’,  to  ‘try  ...  to 
entertain’,  to  make  ‘an  effort  of  the  imagination’;  ‘we  must  ease 
the  strain’,  we  are  told  (my  italics)  and  this  categorical  impera¬ 
tive  is  central  to  Mr.  Maud’s  approach.  He  is  giving  us  instruc¬ 
tions  on  how  to  re-create  the  jxjem  as  he  has  re-created  it,  using 
‘the  words  on  the  page’  as  a  mere  schema  to  which  we  must 
bring  a  great  deal  of  material  supplied,  not  by  the  poet,  but  by 
the  critic.  How  else  did  Cupid  and  ‘the  metabolism  of  the 
universe’  find  their  way  into  the  stanza  which  he  quotes?  That 
these  are  not  mere  critical  lapses,  but  spring  from  a  systematic 
^  approach,  one  realizes  on  reading  that  ‘the  conceptual  level  is 
^  the  one  on  which  the  poems  achieve  unity’.  So  that,  as  soon  as 

I  we  have  made  out  a  rough  idea  of  what  the  poem  is  about 
(which  is  the  only  meaning  I  can  give  to  the  perception  of  unity 
on  a  conceptual  level)  we  are  at  liberty  to  upholster  this  frame- 
t  work  with  whatever  seems  to  us,  or  in  this  case  to  Mr.  Maud,  to 
I  be  relevant. 

I  think  we  are  faced  here  with  a  serious  critical  problem, 
which  centres  on  the  use  of  the  terms  ‘symbol’  and  ‘symbolism’. 

I 
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I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Maud  that  words  can  symbolize  any¬ 
thing,  unless  they  be  reduced  to  the  status  of  symbols  in  the  very 
different  mathematical  sense.  We  can  say  ‘let  x  stand  for,  or 
symbolize,  a  certain  number  of  sheep’,  for  example:  we  cannot, 
on  the  other  hand,  say  that  the  word  ‘cuckoo’  symbolizes 
certain  feelings  that  Wordsworth  entertained  about  his  child¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  bird  itself  that  symbolizes  those  feelings,  and  the 
symbol  will  not  succeed  unless  Wordsworth  first  convinces  us, 
as  indeed  he  does,  of  the  existence  of  the  bird.  This,  I  maintain, 
remains  true  of  all  poetic  symbols.  Ezra  Pound  expressed  it 
better  than  I  can  when  he  wrote: 

I  believe  that  the  proper  and  perfect  symbol  is  the  natural 
object,  that  if  a  man  use  symbols  he  must  so  use  them  that 
their  symbolic  function  does  not  obtrude;  so  that  a  sense, 
and  the  poetic  quality  of  the  passage,  is  not  lost  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  symbol  as  such,  to  whom,  for 
instance,  a  hawk  is  a  hawk. 

Keeping  this  dictum  in  mind,  what  are  we  to  make  of  the 
stanza  Mr.  Maud  analyses,  which  I  will  reproduce  for  con¬ 
venience? 


I  see  the  boys  of  summer  in  their  ruin 
Lay  the  gold  tithings  barren. 

Setting  no  store  by  harvest,  freeze  the  soils; 

There  in  their  heat  the  winter  floods 
Of  frozen  loves  they  fetch  their  girls. 

And  drown  the  cargoed  apples  in  their  tides. 

Faced  with  these  lines,  what  meaning  can  we  attach  to  ‘the 
f>oem  means  literally  what  it  says’?  The  poet  states  that  he  sea 
something:  what,  literally  what,  does  he  see?  Mr.  Maud,  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  can’t  tell  us,  and  the  tortuousness  of 
his  ensuing  comment  implies  a  bafflement  as  complete  as  my 
own.  His  only  way  out  of  the  impasse  is  to  assume  that  words, 
in  abstraction  from  the  things  or  actions  to  which  they  refer, 
can  function  as  poetic  symbols.  Then,  having  found  his  con¬ 
ceptual  unity,  he  proceeds  to  import  his  own  material. 
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This  technique  of  giving  words  an  almost  independent  exist¬ 
ence  is  not  merely  a  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Maud  as  a  critic;  on  the 
contrary,  it  derives  from  the  poems  themselves.  Nor  is  it  a 
weakness  that  Thomas  eliminated  from  his  later  pMoems,  for 
such  poems  as  Fern  Hill  and  A  Winter's  Tale  are  strikingly 
similar  in  their  use  of  language  to  the  earlier  work,  in  spite  of 
their  more  conventional  development.  What  some  writers  have 
described  as  richness  is  in  fact  a  sign  of  radical  devitalization,  a 
process  which  tends  to  divorce  language  from  its  roots  in 
experience.  How  dangerous  for  criticism  is  an  acceptance  of 
this  process  as  proof  of  poetic  originality,  Mr.  Maud’s  essay 
serves  to  demonstrate. 

S.  W.  Dawson 


THE  GOLDEN  BOWL 

I 

MR.  J.  J.  FIREBAUGH  proposes,  in  the  October  1954  issue, 
to  reinterpret  Henry  James’s  The  Golden  Bowl.  He  would  have 
the  novel  understood  as  a  ‘horrified  protest’  against  absolutism. 
He  would  deny  the  book  any  usual  sort  of  heroine,  for  he 
dasses  the  chief  female  character,  Maggie  Verver,  as  the  un¬ 
sympathetic,  the  ‘monstrous’  representative  of  the  Absolute. 
And  by  this  arrangement  he  even  uncovers  a  political  message; 
He  suggests  that  Maggie  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  ‘carte¬ 
lized  totalitarian  state’  (whose  corrupt  upper  classes,  in  the 
person  of  Prince  Amerigo,  have  sold  out  for  cash). 

1  find  it  impossible  to  accept  these  ideas.  That  James  paints 
the  Ververs  as  something  less  than  perfect  is  obvious.  But  to 
say  that  he  actuaUy  disliked  his  heroine  and  intended  the  reader 
to,  or  that  his  novel  is  a  diatribe  against  absolutism,  seems  to 
me  to  be  nonsense.  Surely  Maggie  Verver  is  the  emblem  for  no 
world-view  whatsoever  —  instead,  simply  a  Jamesian  heroine  of 
considerable  complexity. 

F.  W.  Dupee,  I  think,  put  his  finger  on  the  truth  of  The  Golden 
Bowl  some  years  ago,  in  his  book  called  Henry  James.  Mr. 
Dupee  remarks  (p.  259f.)  that  in  writing  the  novel  James 
‘seems  to  have  wanted  to  relieve  Maggie  of  all  original  fault,  in 
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order  to  enhance  her  triumph  in  the  free  exercise  of  love.  But 
as  the  situation  was  set  up  [and  it  had  been  set  up  for  James  by 
an  anecdote  he  heard  in  1892],  he  could  not  help  observing  her 
and  her  father  on  their  weak  and  even  their  sinister  side,  as  well 
as  on  the  side  of  their  force  and  charm*.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
sinister  side,  Mr.  Dupee  concludes,  the  Ververs  constitute  som^ 
thing  of  a  Jamesian  ideal  of  behaviour  for  rich  Americani 
And  there  you  have  it. 

To  finish  up,  I  can’t  help  noticing  that  Mr.  Firebaugh  bolsten 
his  anti-absolutism  theory  by  constantly  quoting  William 
James.  Now  William  James,  of  course,  did  loathe  absolutes, 
and  systematically  opposed  them.  But  what  has  that  to  do 
with  Henry  James?  I  doubt  if  Henry  James  systematically  j 
opposed  (or  proposed)  anything  —  except  art.  Once,  in  fact,  I 
when  H.  G.  Wells  referred  sweepingly  to  his  view  of  life  and ! 
literature,  James  promptly  answered,  ‘I  have  no  view  of  life  and  | 
literature*.  t 


Edwin  N.  Perrin 
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I  agree  with  Mr.  Perrin  that  Mr.  Firebaugh’s  arguments  art 
untenable.  In  The  Golden  Bowl,  James’s  aim  is  not  to  attack  the 
selfishness  of  Maggie,  but  to  show  how  her  character  develop 
from  weakness  into  strength. 

In  the  first  volume,  the  Ververs  are  at  fault  not  in  their  moral 
ideals,  but  in  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life.  They  face  tht 
problem  which  baffles  so  many  of  the  Americans  in  James’s 
fiction.  Just  as  Isabel  Archer  is  deceived  by  Gilbert  Osmond, 
Milly  Theale  by  Kate  Croy,  and  Strether,  at  first,  by  Chad,  so 
the  Ververs  fail  to  understand  that  fine  manners  and  conversa¬ 
tion  are  not  necessarily  the  marks  of  a  high  moral  integrity. 
Adam  and  Maggie  do  not  perceive  the  realities  which  lie  behind 
the  appearance  of  ‘greatness*  in  Charlotte  and  the  Prince. 
Before  the  marriage,  the  Prince,  troubled  by  pangs  of  con¬ 
science,  tries  to  explain  to  Maggie  that  she  knows  him  only  as  a 
symbol  of  a  romantic  heritage: 

‘But  there’s  another  part,  very  much  smaller  doubtless, 
which,  such  as  it  is,  represents  my  single  self,  the  unknown, 
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ut  I  unimportant  —  unimportant  save  to  you  —  personal  quan- 

by  tity.  About  this  you’ve  found  out  nothing.’ 

icr 

ell  Maggie  fails  to  see  the  importance  of  this  distinction,  for  she 
his  does  not  understand  that  his  cultivated  manner  need  not  be  a 
ae-  true  guide  to  this  personal  quantity.  The  Prince  abandons  his 
ni  explanations,  and  determines  to  enjoy  the  felicity  offered  to  him 
by  American  good  faith. 

;en  A  second  important  weakness  of  the  Ververs  is  described  at 
am  the  beginning  of  the  scene  in  which  Adam  tries  to  escape  from 
tes,  the  pressing  attentions  of  Mrs.  Ranee.  Mr.  Firebaugh  tries  to 
do  explain  away  Adam’s  obvious  amiability  by  suggesting  that 
ally  Adam  uses  a  tissue  of  little  niceties  of  conduct  in  order  to  con- 
act,  ccal  from  himself  his  own  selfishness.  In  fact,  James  is  em- 
and  phasizing  that  the  Ververs  are  excessively  generous  towards 
and  other  people.  Adam  does  not  know  how  to  say  ‘No’  to  those 
who  try  to  exploit  him  for  their  own  purposes: 

[N 

though  conscious  of  but  a  single  near  tie,  one  affection,  one 
duty  deepest-rooted  in  his  life,  it  had  never  for  many 
1  are  minutes  together  been  his  portion  not  to  feel  himself 

L  the  surrounded  and  committed,  never  quite  been  his  refresh- 

:lop*  ment  to  make  out  where  the  many-coloured  human  appeal, 
represented  by  gradations  of  tint,  diminishing  concentric 
loral  zones  of  intensity,  of  importunity,  really  faded  to  the 
5  the  impersonal  whiteness  for  which  his  vision  sometimes  ached, 
ncs’s 

lond,  L  Adam  lacks  that  kind  of  sophisticated  style  of  manners  which 
d,  so  can  enable  an  intelligent  person  to  escape  tactfully  from  the 
ersa-  F  importunities  of  other  people.  James  comments: 

5rity.  i 

;hind  j  A  quarter  of  an  hour  of  egoism  was  about  as  much  as  he, 
ince.  taking  one  situation  with  another,  usually  got. 
con-  ; 

yasa  1  These  quotations  invalidate  Mr.  Firebaugh’s  contention  that 
James  is  horrified  by  the  conduct  of  the  Ververs.  As  the  Prince 
j  and  Charlotte  agree  together,  the  Ververs  are  not  selfish 
Dtles,  I  enough. 

aown,  i  In  the  second  volume,  Maggie  succeeds  in  overcoming 
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these  weaknesses.  That  James  believes  she  is  justified  in  her  Wh 
struggle  against  Charlotte’s  treachery  is  shown  by  the  well-  nys 
known  horror  images,  which  Mr.  Firebaugh  does  not  mention.  '  ing’ 
Maggie  now  sees  ‘the  horror  of  the  thing  hideously  behind,  \  qk! 
behind  so  much  trusted,  so  much  pretended,  nobleness,  clever-  i  jjon 
ness,  tenderness’.  In  my  opinion,  critics  have  sympathized  too  I  oei 
much  with  Charlotte  because  of  the  punishment  she  receivei 
No  excuse  can  be  offered  for  her  return  to  London  before  the  life, 
marriage,  or  for  her  decision  to  marry  the  father-in-law  of  the  I 
man  she  loves.  Charlotte  is  so  much  an  egoist  that  she  is  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  way  her  whole  life  is  a  series  of  manoeuvrei 
and  deceptions  used  to  further  her  own  ends.  Mrs.  Assingham 
comments  on  Charlotte’s  return  to  London: 


‘She  doesn’t  deliberately  intend,  she  doesn’t  consciously 
wish,  the  least  complication.  It’s  perfectly  true  that  she 
thinks  Maggie  a  dear  —  as  who  doesn’t?  She’s  incapable  of 
any  plan  to  hurt  a  hair  on  her  head.  Yet  here  she  is  —  and 
there  they  are.’ 

Maggie  realizes  that  her  own  innocence  has  been  the  agent  of 
misfortune,  but  she  believes,  and  James  agrees  with  her,  that 
her  errors  are  not  comparable  in  significance  to  the  guilt  of 
Charlotte. 

Instead  of  looking  at  the  world  through  the  mists  of  romantic 
illusion,  Maggie  has  to  confront  the  reality  of  evil.  She  par 
ceives  that  Charlotte  and  the  Prince  are  deliberately  working 
together  to  deceive  her.  They  have  built  her  in  with  thdr 
purpose,  ‘so  that  she  sat  there  in  the  solid  chamber  of  her  help¬ 
lessness  as  in  a  bath  of  benevolence  artfully  prepared  for  her’. 
Maggie’s  recognition  of  the  ‘art’  used  by  Charlotte  and  the 
Prince  gives  her  the  knowledge  upon  which  she  bases  her  cam¬ 
paign  to  win  back  her  rights.  James’s  approval  of  her  attempts 
to  understand  her  situation  is  shown  by  the  sea  images,  » 
frequent  in  his  work.  To  achieve  success,  his  characters  mint 
both  ‘float’  and  direct  their  own  movements  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  They  succeed  in  floating  when  their  understanding 
of  a  situation  is  lucid  and  complete,  and  they  direct  their  own 
movements  when  they  are  in  full  control  of  their  actioni 
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When  Maggie  fully  understands  her  situation,  she  ‘sounds  the 
mysteries  of  the  depths’,  and  by  such  ‘sounding’,  not  by  ‘plung¬ 
ing’,  she  is  in  ‘a  position  to  boast  of  touching  bottom’.  At  the 
end  of  the  book,  Maggie  is  in  safe  waters,  because  her  impres¬ 
sions,  the  ‘waves’,  do  not  drive  her  from  her  purpose.  She 
exemplifies  James’s  ideal  of  self-control  and  intelligence. 

Maggie  determines  to  do  battle  for  her  right  to  live  and  enjoy 
life.  She  realizes  that  she  must  either  renounce  the  Prince,  or 
become  to  a  certain  degree  selfish.  If  she  openly  accuses  the 
two  lovers,  she  will  shatter  her  father’s  tranquil  happiness,  and 
fcffce  the  two  lovers  to  go  away  together.  Maggie  must  hide  her 
knowledge,  and  work  tactfully  for  a  separation  between  the 
Prince  and  Charlotte.  James  describes  her  as  an  actress, 
playing  the  leading  part  in  a  play.  This  is  James’s  final  re¬ 
conciliation  of  the  conflict  between  American  ingenuousness 
and  European  duplicity.  Maggie  is  forced  to  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Ververs  by  adopting  an  assumed  style  of  behaviour. 
James  does  not  flinch  from  the  truth  that  the  intelligent,  sensi¬ 
tive  mind  can  protect  its  own  interests  among  people  who  are 
either  of  less  intelligence  or  egotistical  only  by  assuming  a  role, 
f  The  word  ‘tact’  itself  implies  a  manipulation  of  the  truth, 
t  Maggie  must  either  turn  her  face  to  the  wall,  as  Milly  Thealc 
i  does,  or  go  on  living  in  society.  If  she  is  to  realize  her  poten- 
dalities  as  a  human  being  she  must  ‘live’  in  the  sense  of  the 
«  word  used  by  Strether  to  Little  Bilham  in  the  garden  of  Gloriani. 
>  She  must  not  withdraw  from  the  world  of  personal  relationships, 
f  but  enjoy  to  the  full  its  various  appeals  to  her  sensibility, 
ir  Maggie  is  not,  as  Mr.  Firebaugh  suggests,  a  Machiavellian 
p*  Khemer,  but  a  woman  battling  for  her  rights  as  an  individual, 
f  -  C.  B.  Cox 


THE  JINNEE  IN  THE  WELL-WROUGHT  URN 


THE  Responsibility  of  the  Critic  presumably  extends  also  to 
^  «ch  philosophical  criticism  as  Father  Ong’s  essay  in  the  July 
mmber.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  value  of  such  a 
ctiott  contribution  does  not  lie  in  the  scope  of  its  metaphysical 
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excursions,  but  in  the  rigour  with  which  a  clearly  defined  pro-  ! 
blem,  reduced  to  its  simplest  dimensions,  is  treated.  f 

Father  Ong  considers  at  least  two  questions:  the  metaphysical  1 
significance  of  a  contemporary  critical  practice,  and  its  instru¬ 
mental  value;  and  the  two  are  not  always  clearly  distinguished. 
Then,  again,  the  scope  of  his  approach  has  not  saved  the  author 
from  using  terms  like  ‘object’  in  an  unrevealing  way  and  from 
fallaciously  linking  the  origin  of  a  work  of  art  with  the  critical  ■ 
task  of  analysis  and  evaluation.  Although  the  history  of  the 
‘shift  in  emphasis  from  nature  to  art’  is  in  itself  of  great  interest, 
it  is  not,  I  feel,  conducive  to  a  strict  treatment  of  the  second 
question.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  a  better  starting  point  » 
to  offer  for  discussion  such  simple  propositions  as  the  following:  | 

1 .  The  origin  of  a  work  of  art  must  be  personal,  namely  in 
the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  an  individual. 

2.  The  finished  work  of  art  is  not  an  object,  in  the  sense  d 

inanimate  material,  for  its  meaning  resides  in  its  ‘human’  ! 
(i.e.  linguistic)  contents.  I 

I  fail  to  see  that  any  ‘personalist’  tendency  is  to  be  exorcized  j 
here.  The  interesting  question  that  arises  from  the  juxtaposition  j 
of  these  two  propositions,  one  that  Father  Ong  in  his  essay  does 
not  formulate  clearly,  is  precisely  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  critic’s 
elucidation  and  evaluation  of  a  work  of  art  gains  by  drawing 
upon  biographical  information.  To  take  the  example  of  ‘the 
body  of  wor^  by  Shakespeare’.  Presumably  the  coherence  of  j 
the  work,  the  development  from  period  to  period,  is  due  (at  | 
least  in  pant)  to  the  history  of  the  writer  as  an  individual.  But  is  ! 
it  necessary  to  refer  to  biographical  facts  (which  in  this  case 
hardly  exist)  in  order  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  coherence 
or  to  evaluate  the  direction  of  the  development?  Is  the  growth 
of  a  work  of  art  logically  connected  with  its  critical  evaluation? 

Perhaps  one  answer  is  that  the  work  of  art  is  what  it  is  because 
it  transcends  not  the  ‘personal’  but  the  ‘individual’  element.  It 
remains  a  part  of  human  experience  —  it  does  not  become  an 
‘object’  (although  the  critic  may  try  to  see  it  ‘objectively’) - 
by  gaining  in  universality  of  significance  and  appeal.  Thus  a 
poem  can  be  enjoyed  and  analysed  in  terms  of  feeling,  etc.,  just 
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as  a  painting  can,  without  the  slightest  attention  having  to  be 
paid  to  its  origin  in  the  poet  as  a  ‘person’  or  individual. 

One  further  aspect  of  the  Critic’s  Responsibility  came  to  my 
mind  on  reading  Father  Ong’s  essay,  namely  the  style  in  which 
philosophical  criticism  is  nowadays  written.  Is  it  really  neces¬ 
sary  to  assume  that  difficult  questions  can  be  ‘put  across’  in  an 
indifferent  lecture  room  style?  It  has  always  been  imprecise 
and,  to  my  mind,  indecorous  in  writing;  now  it  is  becoming 
fashionable  makes  it  tedious  as  well.  Is  it  fanciful  to  see  in 
certain  metaphorical  extravagances  (‘There  are  coundess  ways 
in  which  works  of  art  fray  out  into  personalities  and  thus  give 
the  personalist  distraction  a  foothold  within  the  art  object 
itself’)  the  influence  of  journalism? 

R.  F.  Storch 


The  two  questions  and  two  ‘simple  propositions’  on  which 
Mr.  Storch  considers  my  discussion  might  well  have  turned  are 
undoubtedly  relevant  to  what  I  was  attempting  to  say.  Indeed, 
I  had  supposed  that  these  questions  and  propositions  were 
entirely  familiar  to  most  of  those  who  would  be  reading  my 
essay.  The  ground  on  which  they  stand  has  been  exceedingly 
well  worked  —  perhaps  pulverized  is  the  better  term.  For  this 
reason,  since  criticism  has  continually  to  tread  this  ground, 
pulverized  or  not,  it  seemed  worth  while  to  view  the  terrain 
from  a  fresh,  somewhat  removed  point  of  vantage.  .  .  . 

I  suppose  that  it  is  not  fanciful  to  see  some  connection  with 
‘journalism’  in  ‘certain  metaphorical  extravagances’  —  and  in  a 
great  many  other  things,  for  many  instances  of  ‘journalism* 
rather  more  convincing  than  that  chosen  by  Mr.  Storch  could, 
I  believe,  have  been  cited.  If  critics  find  themselves  warmed 
and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer  as  philosophers  are, 
it  seems  that  they  must  also  reconcile  themselves  to  co-existence 
with  the  journalists  and  to  all  the  give  and  take  this  implies. 
It  would  be  a  surprise  indeed  if  the  criticism,  philosophical  or 
other,  and  the  journalism  of  an  age  were  unrelated. 

Walter  J.  Ono,  s.j. 


Who  will  be 
Your  Executor? 


You  cannot  be  your  own  executor 
and  your  friends  will  not  thank  you 
for  entrusting  them  with  this 
responsibility.  Can  we  help  you  ? 
We  have  had  much  experience  in 
the  administration  of  Wills  and 
Trusts  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  our  booklet  and 
further  particulars  of  our  services. 

The  Manager  of  any  branch  tciU 
be  pleased  to  give  you  further  details. 
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